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THE National Stockman says the Illi- 
nois Experiment Station has discovered 
that the bacterium of sweet clover is all 
right for alfalfa. How’s that? 

A POINT in favor of paper packages that 
has hardly been emphasized enough is the 
convenience and beauty of form of the honey 
after being stripped of paper and put on 
the table. [Yes, this is a good point. I 
predict a great future for these paper pack- 
ages.— Ep. ] 

A. STRAEULI, a Swiss authority, declares 
in Bienen- Vater that it is not only his con- 
viction, but that of many others, that there 
is nothing left for European bee culture but 
to become Americanized as quickly and 
completely as possible. [See answer to 
another Straw on this subject.—Eb. ] 


I DON’T KNOw the answer to Geo. H. 
Roe’s question, page 187, but I venture to 
guess that, in a country where there is ‘‘a 
lot of rain in winter, with very little frost, 
and then never down to zero,’’ there would 
be scme advantage in having the bees “‘ un- 
der a cheap open shed with only a roof.’’ 


Avucust KAMPRATH, in JBienen- Vater, 
speaks of sweet clover as an annual, and 
says that, on account of strong sweetish 
fragrance it is despised by cattle, and eat- 
en only by sheep. Even though it be pos- 
sible that it is an annual over there, I sus- 
pect Austrian cattle would learn to eat it 
as well as American cattle. 

D. W. HEISE must be converted clear 
through to give up selling tobacco, p. 189. 
The Christian merchant who sells tobacco 
must have a befogged brain or befogged 
something; yet I’m sorry to say that ‘‘in 
this locality’’ those who are not thus be- 
fogged are scarce as hens’ teeth. I’ve 





known a man to preach to the boys in Sun- 
day-school against tobacco, and then sell 
it to them on week days. Consistency, 
thou art a jewel! 

WAX PRODUCTION, can it be made as 
profitable as honey production? That’s the 
problem a French bee-keepers’ society (de 
la Meuse) has set itself to solve. A series 
of experiments is placed before its mem- 
bers, with five prizes ranging from $4 to $20. 
One point to be determined is the compara- 
tive results in double and single walled 
hives. 

G. M. DOOLirTTLE says, p. 171, he doesn’t 
see why any one should object to using 
honey in sugar syrup, ‘‘even if the same 
had to be bought.’’ In many cases it would 
have to be bought, if used at all; and ina 
large proportion of those cases it would be 
exceedingly difficult to be suve that the hon- 
ey bought was free from foul brood. MRath- 
er than run any risk, would it not be better 
to use tartaric acid instead of honey? Per- 
haps it might be better still to feed early 
enough and thin enough to need neither 
honey nor acid. 


J. A. GREEN says, p. 180, Illinois honey 
keeps all right in paper until the heat of 
summer. There’s the rub. Doesn’t alfai- 
fa honey keep ¢hrough the heat of summer? 
[No, it did not keep solid in this locality 
last summer; and that emphasizes the point 
that such honey should be used up before 
warm weather. The local bee keepers 
should take it off the grocer’s hands if they 
do not wish to ruin their market for such 
goods, because there is danger that it will 
run out and daub the shelves, attract flies, 
and make a muss generally.—Ep. ] 


I THINK, Mr. Editor, you’d change your 
opinion about that metal frame-hanger, p. 
179, upon trial. The chief propolizing of a 
Hoffman is not where the frame rests on the 
rabbet, but where the end- bars come togeth- 
er; and this the frame- hanger leaves as bad 
asever. [But propolizing at the points of 
contact between Hoffman frames in most lo- 
calities is not a serious objection. The 
metal edges would be better than the wood- 
en ones. Your locality is like that of a few 
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others, but very much unlike the great ma- 
jority of them. I know that you have more 
propolis than we do here, and it is of a dif- 
ferent character.—Ep. | 

‘‘ THE IDEA of using candied honey as a 
winter food is a good one,’’ p. 184. Now, 
some novice reading that will feed candied 
honey and find it a dreadful waste, and 
then you’ll have a lot of explaining to do, 
Mr. Editor. I’ve been watching Mr. Fix- 
ter’s doings with interest, but I protest 
against his calling Scholz candy ‘‘ candied 
honey.’’ Candied honey has no sugar in it. 
[Thank you for the correction, doctor. I 
misunderstood Mr. Fixter; and now that 
you have called my attention to it, the 
thing that I was apparently indorsing 
would be wasted.—Ep. ] 

‘* BEE-KEEPERS, as a rule, will not have 
a cover just wide enough,’’ p. 175. That’s 
new tome. ‘‘In this locality ’’ the opinion 
is vehement that any thing more than jus¢ 
wide enough is a nuisance. [I donot know 
of any one else in your locality who has 
very much to do with bees. That statement 
was based on wide experience as a manu- 
facturer. We used to make our flat covers 
just wide enough; but bee-keepers kept com- 
plaining until we added '{ inch on each 
side. In your article, is not the local 
‘*opinion’’ you speak of your opinion?— 
Ep. | 

DreLos Woop has sent me a sample of 
honey artificially ripened. Just what is 
the value of the artificial ripening can, of 
course, be told only by direct comparison 
with the same honey ripened in the hive; 
but this honey seems of good flavor, although 
hardly as heavy in body as honey produced 
here. [I have tasted samples of bee-ripened 
and naturally ripened honey. While the two 
compare very favorably in flavor, yet I 
could see the difference was in favor of the 
naturally ripened product. Is it not true 
that the process of ripening on the part of 
the bees changes the honey chemically toa 
certain extent?—Ep. ] 

I’VE PUZZLED no little over that perfor- 
mance of E. A. Newell, p. 188. Now see 
whether I have the correct situation after 
he’s through: The sanitary bottom board 
on the old stand, and on it a clean hive 
with frames and starters, on that a honey- 
board (queen-excluder), and over that the 
old hive with the brood. Is that right? If 
the gas goes from the bottom-board up to 
the second story and does its work there, 
wouldn’t it be simpler and better to set the 
old hive, bees and all, directly on the san- 
itary bottom-board without any clean hive 
in the case? [If your idea is correct (and 
I think it is) the old hive would be just as 
good.—Eb. ] 

Bro. A. I. Root, is it not barely possi- 
ble that you might get one of those hollow 
potatoes without a hollow (p. 192) by way 
of a sport? Are they just as hollow on 
very poor soil? [I suppose, doctor, it will 


have to be done by way of sporting. But 
this sporting business does not always go 
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the way we want it to. I have tried them 
on only one kind of soil—that of Northern 
Michigan—and there every thing was hol- 
low. The little bits of potatoes, not larger 
than hickorynuts, showed a rudimentary 
hollow; and the man who sent them to me 
gave as a principal reason why I should 
not bother with them was that they were 
all hollow.—A. I. R.] 


ONLY TWO DAYS bees could fly since the 
first of December at Medina, p.172. That’s 
just two days more than here. I happen to 
have the morning temperatures from Jan. 27 
to Feb. 18, and the average is 4 above zero. 
And that includes the warmest spell since 
Dec. 1, and does not include the coldest. 
No, the weather has not been sweltering. 
[This is one very strong reason why you 
should winter indoors. Many facts go to 
show that outdoor wintering is practical 
only where the bees can have one, two, or 
three days of mid-winter flight; or, we will 
say, days when a cluster can change its 
position, and thus get on to a fresh supply 
of stores.—Ep. | 


IN REPLY to the question, p. 167, ‘‘ If the 
entrances are kept reasonably clear, is it 
not true that 7g depth would be enough??’’ 
I should say that, if the entrances were 
constantly kept entirely clear, a depth of 2 
inches would be very much better, especial- 
ly if the bees should fill nearly all the % 
space. The deeper space gives the bees 
more air. Are you entirely sure you might 
not have had better results with the deeper 
space? To your other question, I reply 
that, even if I should look at my bees in the 
cellar every day, I should stiil want the 
deep space. [No, I am not; but we have 
secured reasonably good results with %- 
inch depth. The only thing that concerns 
me is that you may be right, and that we 
are every winter losing a certain advan- 
tage that might accrue from the deep en- 
trance. I should like to hear from our sub- 
scribers on this point.—Eb. ] 


IT SEEMS STRANGE that the man who has 
done more than any other man living to ad- 
vance bee-keeping should so stubbornly op- 
pose progress as does Dzierzon in some 
things. American bee-keepers will smile 
when they read that he denounces opening 
a hive from above because it takes so much 
time, and can be done only by killing a 
great many bees. [Is there not here a good 
lesson for you and me (for we are both 
young, you know), that, when we get old, 
we should be careful not to allow our old 
preconceived notions to run us into obvious 
error? Certainly American bee-keepers 
will smile at Dr. Dzierzon, notwithstanding 
we may admire him for what he has done 
in the way of clearing up the subject of 
parthenogenesis. And we admire him, too, 
for placing bee-keeping in Germany on a 
higher plane of practicability than it for- 
merly occupied. But he did not begin to 
make as long a stride forward as did father 
Langstroth. If there is a growing convic- 
tion in Europe that European bee culture 
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should be Americanized as soon as possible, 
it only goes to show that the bee-keepers on 
the other side recognize that Dzierzon did 
not go far enough.—ED. ] 


J. M. GOUTTEFANGEAS, in Revue Eclec- 
tique, says ventilating bees work fail down, 
and calling bees ¢az/ up. He thinks the 
call, as when a swarm is entering a hive, 
instead of being a sound of joy is one of 
fear or alarm. Among the proofs he cites, 
is that this same call, tail up, is given by 
bees whenever disturbed, and even by 
chilled bees when warmed. up. But it’s 
hard to give up the notion that a swarm 
marches into its new home with a note of 
joy. [I had never noticed there was any 
difference in the position of the tail when 
the bees were fanning. I had always sup- 
posed it was up. I shall be interested in 
making this a matter of observation the 
coming summer. Like yourself I do not be- 
lieve it is true there is no joy on the part of 
the bees when they march into their new 
home. If there is any difference in the ele- 
vation of the tails it must be due to the 
idiosyncrasy of the particular swarms or 
colonies.— ED. ] 


IN REPLY to a question, p. 168, I can’t 
look the matter up now, so can not say pos- 
itively, but I ¢himk that several bee-keep- 
ers’ organizations in Europe have done more 
than our National in securing legislation, 
etc. They get more from the public crib 
than we do. The Central Union in Aus- 
tria, last year, got grants of $2788, and its 
balance-sheet shows a total of $7753 re- 
ceived and disbursed. This year it has 
set itself the task of providing for any or 
all of its 8088 members at a low cost of in- 
surance against fire, thieves, damage done 
by bees to others, flood, avalanche, earth- 
quake, and foul brood. Isn’t that dusty? 
{I give it up; but, just the same, I am glad 
now I threw in those question-marks, as 
we are now in possession of certain infor- 
mation that otherwise we might not have 
had, and we will make a strong effort 
to make our own National as strong finan- 
cially as those that have government aid. 
I will insist on this, however, that there 
is no organization without government aid 
that has ‘‘kicked up so much dust ’’ as 
the National. If you have any evidence to 
break down this statement, trot it out.— 
Ep. | 

STAMP OUTFIT for making numbering- 
tags at 75 cts., and brass stencils for 35 
cents, page 156. Good! that helps. Now 
please goa step further and tell us what 
you’ll furnish the tags for. A further sug- 
gestion: Packing-boxes have printing on 
them that stands the weather. Why can’t 
you print wooden tags % thick the same 
way? I’d like a lot of them running from 
1 to 100. Fastened on the center of the 
front of the hive, anumber means just what 
it says: at the right the number 25 would 
mean 125; at the left, 25 would mean 225; 
and so of other numbers. Higher numbers 
could have other locations. I’ve used them 
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that way successfully; but unless costing 
less I’d rather have the full numbers print- 
ed. What’ll you take for such printed 
wooden tags? Or could you print zinc tags? 
[We have been furnishing manilla tagboard 
numbers up to 100 —tags immersed in lin- 
seed oil—at $1.00 per hundred. We could 
furnish the numbered wooden tags % inch 
thick, and the width of a section, for about 
$2.00 per 100. They would cost more to 
print, as we can print the tags in large 
sheets, and then cut up. We can furnish 
the plain strips of wood, not numbered, for 
$3.00 per barrel. This would be cheaper, 
and the bee-keeper can do his own number- 
ing with a 35-cent stencil. When these be- 
come soiled he could make new at a small 
expense.— Eb. | 
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Again the warlike shot and shell 
Against our kind are hurled ; 
The long-expected figh is on 
That may involve the world. 
Ww 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 


The appearance of the &. ZB. /. has been 
greatly improved lately by a dress of new 


type. 
w 


Active measures are being taken by the 
Germans to develop bee-keeping in South- 
west Africa. Several colonies have been 
carried there from Germany. 

Ww 

Radium is just now commanding a de- 
gree of attention that is in an inverse ratio 
to its scarcity; but from what we do know 
of it, it is entirely safe to say it is destined 
to revolutionize the science of medicine so 
far as bacteriology is concerned, and add 
immeasurably to human life and comfort. 
It really seems as if we were on the thresh- 
old of an advance in science that will 
change for the better all conditions of hu- 
man life. The exceeding scarceness of this 
substance is at present the only drawback 
to a rapid acquisition of knowledge as to 
what it can and will do for man. But that 
objection once applied to aluminum; for 
some of us can remember when it was as 
valuable as gold, even while we drink tea 
made in cups of that same metal. A very 
well-informed writer in the British Bee 
Journal has this to say about it as a cure 
for foul brood. His last sentence will sure- 
ly be the hope of all of us. 

In experiments made it has been found that the rays 
of radium have proved fatal to all kinds of bacteria. 
A great many tests have been made in treating differ- 


ent kinds of germ disease, and in almost every case ex- 
posure to the rays destroyed the germs, so that on 
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trial being made it was proved that they cease to grow 
and multiply in a gelatine mediim. Experiments 
have been made whereby the rays have been allowed 
to pass through a hole in a metal disc and strike ona 
small mass of gelatine containing active germs, with 
the result that they were developed, except on the spot 
where the rays had struck. This undou ‘tedly proves 
that a comb so treated would be sterilized, and that 
radium may prove able to accomplish a cure of foul 
brood. Iask noone to accept this as a truism until 
the experiment has been tried and found a success. 
All I now plead for is, that. theoretically. it shoul’ do 
what I claim for it. Some of our scientific bee-keepers 
might be able to bring a small piece of comb con ain- 
ing active germs of foul brood, under the action of ra- 
dium rays, and prove if the deadly possibilities of germ 
or spore would be rendered innocuous. The heavy 
cost of even the most minute particle may prove a bar 
to any thing more than this simple experiment; but 
this wonderful force is only in its infancy, and bv and 
by will become more common and attainable. I hope 
this is not merely a vain dream! 


wy 


Dr. Miller’s remarks about Dzierzon, in 
Straws, this issue, embolden me to refer to 
something I read a few days ago in a 
Spanish journal concerning the venerable 
bee-master. When all the talk is on one 
side it is a little disagreeable to attempt 
to sweep the Atlantic in another direction 
by way of criticism. The article in ques- 
tion, signed by a man named Weber, prob- 
ably a German, begins thus: 

Some time ago the bee-keepers of other countries 
had considerable to say concerning as ecies of idola- 
try in which the Germans ho'd Dzierzon. They 
credit to him all discoveries. all inv-ntions, all prog- 
ress in modern apiculture; and when, at apicultural 
reunions, Dzierzon speaks, all, even the most nota- 
ble, bow their heads before the oracle and are silent. 

At an apicultural meeting in Breslau, in 
1901, Mr. Bassler, editor of Deutsche /mker 
aus Boehmen, made a speech in which he 
inveighed bitterly against the servile atti- 
tude of the Germans concerning Dzierzon, 
and yet gave him a world of credit for the 
good he has unquestionably done. The 
speech is one of the finest I have ever read, 
but too long to give here. One paragraph 
concerning parthenogenesis is the most 
striking of all: 

It is claimed that this good gentleman. Dzierzon, 
was the first to discover parthenogenesis — that par- 
ticular property that a bee-egg has of producing, with- 
out being fertilized, a male bee, I have shown to 
him that 500 years before Christ, old Aris'oteles pub- 
lished this wonder; and that Huber, our great Geneva 
bee-lover, had, at the beginning of the past century, 
demonstrated scientifically by anatomy the same 
thing by the laying bees he sent to Miss Jurine. 

Concerning hives and frames he says 
further: 

Likewise, to Dzierzon is attributed the invention of 
the movable frame. I have shown him that moveble- 
ness of frames was practiced in France while as yet 
there was no Dzierzon, who, totell the truth, did not 
invent movable combs, and was not himself converted 
to ‘‘ mobiliy’’ until the square frame was adopted in 
all parts. Even to-day his frame is but »n imperfect 
one, and his hive only half movable, which even his 
most ardent admirers do not use. 

While all this seems to be true, it is still 
a greater satisfaction to know that Dzier- 
zon’s life is made happier by an overween- 
ing fondness on the part of his fellow-citi- 
zens than to think that father Langstroth’s 
life was embittered in this country by be- 
ing so greatly underrated and misrepre- 
sented by the very men who should have 
pursued an opposite course. 
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ABOUT WINTER STORES. 


‘““T have been reading what you have 
said about your severe winter in your lo- 
cality, and have come up from Georgia (by 
letter) to have a little talk with you, and 
invite you to come down and winter with us 
next winter, for we have none of the snow 
or zero weather which you have in York 
State.’’ 

‘I thank you very much, Mr. Brown, for 
the invitation; but I have so many ties 
which bind me here that it is not probable 
I can see my way clear to come. I know I 
should enjoy your winter very much, for the 
winters in the sunny South are very pleas- 
ant; at least I found it so the winter I was 
in Arkansas. Yet there is a certain enjoy- 
ment up here at the North with our bright 
coal fires and cozy rooms, in and around 
which the family gather, bidding defiance 
to the cold without, that is not to be had in 
the South. ‘Small comfort,’ do I hear you 
say? Well, it may so appear to you; but 
we manage to keep very comfortable the 
most of the time.’’ 

‘I know there are blessings and comforts 
at the North which we Southerners can not 
realize; and the most of us are quite will- 
ing to be deprived of them in considering 
ours the better. But suppose we proceed to 
the little talk I wish to have with you.’’ 

“I am agreeable. What shall it be 
about?’’ 

‘*My bees seem to be getting short of 
stores, and I am afraid I shall have to feed 
before April. I supposed I gave them the 
regulation amount which you advocated (25 
lbs.), last fall, but I might have failed in 
this.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I should have qualified my 
ideas of winter stores somewhat. I was ad- 
vocating that 25 pounds of stores should be 
sufficient for colonies in this northern 
clime.’’ 

‘Don’t you think bees will consume as 
much honey in the South from the middle 
of October to the middle of April as they 
would at the extreme North?’’ 

‘“*As you put it, I would say that I 
should estimate it would take more stores 
to carry bees from the middle of October to 
the middle of April in the South than it 
would at the North, but I should judge 
that bees would winter on less with you 
than with us.’’ 

‘*T do not understand. 
more fully.’’ 

‘* What I mean is this: I should consider 
that it would take more stores to wintera 
colony where winter held sway for five to 
six months, as it does here, than where 


Please explain 
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winter lasts only about two months, as I 
understand it does in the South. After 
about the first of March I understand it is 
spring in the South, while we often have 
six weeks of winter weather after that 
time. ’”’ 

| ‘** Then you alluded to the time the bees 
are in a partially quiescent state, by the 
word ‘ winter’?’’ 

‘““ Yes. When bees begin to breed to any 
great extent, then is when a great consump- 
tion of honey occurs; and if no honey is to 
be had from the fields at such times of rap- 
id breeding, the stores in the hive are 
drawn upon so rapidly that starvation often 
occurs, when the apiarist thought his bees 
had sufficient stores to last for months, he 
judging from the consumption needed for 
the fall and winter months. Hence the wise 
apiarist has an eye out on this matter, from 
now on till the flowers give honey in the 
spring, unless his hives were very heavy in 
honey the preceding fall.’’ 

‘*But what about the warm weather in 
the fall we often have when the bees can fly 
nearly every day, and that after all nectar 
secretion in the flowers has past?’’ 

** Some seem to think that mild weather 
with no honey-flow is a trying ordeal on the 
stores in the hives; but it depends very 
much on when this mild weather occurs. 
If in October, November, December, and 
January, and the bees are on their sum- 
mer stands, I have found that here, in Cen- 
tral New York, they consume far less stores 
than they do in cold weather, as at this 
time there is no disposition toward brood- 
rearing, and the mild weather does not call 
for so much honey being used as ‘ fuel’ as 
does the cold. At such times colonies out- 
doors consume but little more than do those 
in the cellar, or about a pound a month, 
while with very cold weather, as the pres- 
ent winter has been, the colony outdoors re- 
quires from double to treble that amount, 
even when wintering perfectly.’’ 

‘*I had supposed that in your cold cli- 
mate bees used five or six pounds a month.’’ 

‘*Oh, no! not when wintering perfectly. 
But let any colony become uneasy from any 
cause, and they will go to eating voracious- 
ly, and from this brood-rearing will result 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, and the 
consumption will increase from the average 
of from one to three pounds a month to from 
five to eight pounds a month, generally re- 
sulting in that colony dying before April, 
or its vitality becoming so exhausted so that 
spring dwindling will be the result. I 
suppose with your short winters you do 
not have this state of affairs.’’ 

** Not to any such extent as you Northern 
bee-keepers do; but we have a large con- 
sumption of stores after brood-reariug 
commences.’’ 

‘* Undoubtedly this is so, on the same 
plan it is with us in April and May, when 
our healthy colonies begin to rear brood 
rapidly preparatory to increasing for the 
swarming season. And I judge you are as 
pleased to see brood in February and 


March as we are to see it in April and 
May.”’ 

‘* Yes. But what am Ito do for stores 
before the flowers open which give a secre- 
tion of nectar?’’ 

‘“It is generally better to know that each 
colony has enough in the fall to carry it 
over till nectar is expected in the spring, 
even if you had to allow forty pounds for 
each colony; but if, from any cause, the 
bees do not have enough when brood-rear- 
ing commences at the beginning of the 
season, it is well to feed, for there is no 
time in the year when it pays better to feed 
than after the bees begin to rear brood and 
have general weekly or daily flights; for 
the fe:d so used not only preserves the life 
of the colony but helps much by way of 
stimulating the colony to greater efforts 
than would otherwise be made; and if this 
stimulation brings your bees on the stage 
of action in the right time for any honey 
harvest you will be doubly paid for all 
feeding you may feel obliged to do.’’ 
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The Ohio foul-brood bill, spoken of on 
page 172, has passed the House, without a 
dissenting vote. It now remains for it to 
get through the Senate, and finally receive 
the signature of the Governor. If the bee- 
keepers of the State do their duty in writ- 
ing their Senators it will pass the Senate. 


A CORRECTION. 


REFERRING to the next to the last Straw 
on page 168, Dr. Miller says he was not ob- 
jecting that the thing could not be done — 
giving a larger proportion of young bees to 
a nucleus— but that he was interposing in 
behalf of the beginner because we had not 
told how it was to be done. In my footnote 
telling how, I spoke as if the doctor did not 
know the kink, when a more careful read- 
ing would have shown that he did. I deem 
it but right and fair that I make this ex- 
planation, although the doctor does not 
expect or ask it. 


SALISBURY’S AUTOMATIC WINDMILL ELEVA- 
TOR. 

ELSEWHERE in this issue I have referred 
to Salisbury’s elevator that runs by wind 
power, works for nothing, and boards it- 
self. Since that article went to press, the 
following letter shows that the thing isa 
success in every way: 

I havea “rig thatruns.” ‘Itis built to run, and it 
does it ’’-- not an auto. but an elevater by wind energy 


stored up by windmill. There is just one drawback, 
now that we have dry sand—‘ dusty.” However, I 
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have built an opening to the outer air from the top of 
the upper bin of sand so there is a draft over the top of 
sand to the outer air. 
out. 

There is ‘‘ nothing to watch but the brake.’’ Step on 
the elevator; pull rope to valve at bottom of sand-bin. 
Take off brake. She moves. Go to top floor. Pull 
brake-rope. Step off. Pull valve rope at b ttom of 
bucket. Walk around. Step on elevator. Take off 
brake. Down we go. Fine. F. A. SALISBURY. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


In time we may get the dust all 





WINTER LOSSES. 


PLEASE send in postal-card reports of how 
the bees are wintering in your locality. It 
is important to know this, as it will have 
some bearing on the price of honey. We 
will give a summary in our next and sub- 
sequent issues. We fear heavy losses in 
some localities. In York State heavy loss- 
es are reported already. Make your re- 
ports brief—not over three or four sentences 
—or we can’t use them. 


RETAILING CANDIED HONEY FROM SQUARE 
CANS WITHOUT REMELTING; A VAL- 
UABLE KINK OF THE TRADE. 


Mr. JESSE WARREN, who has charge of 
our retail-honey department, has developed 
a plan by which honey that is candied sol- 
id in square cans may be removed bodily, 
cut into one-pound bricks, and wrapped in 
waxed paper just as a grocer wraps up 
bricks of creamery butter. We have taken 
some photos; but before I can get these be- 
fore the public the matter will be somewhat 
out of season, so I give thé essential princi- 
ples now. His modus operandi is this: 

He takes a can of honey that he snows is 
candied solid and hard to hold its shape. 
He then takes a pair of tinner’s snips, cuts 
the tin down the sides, and then pulls it off 
from the cake of honey. He now takes a 
piece of iron or steel wire, about No. 20, or 
a small strong fishline a yard long. To 
each end of this is secured a wooden han- 
dle. The cake of solid'honey is laid on its 
side on a board, when he slips the wire un- 
der the cake, back, say, two inches. He 
draws it around the cake, crosses the two 
ends of the wire, grabs the handles, then 
pulls slowly, when the wire passes easily 
and nicely right through the whole cake. A 
paddle or thin-bladed knife is then inserted 
in the crack where the wire passes, cleav- 
ing a slab of honey two inches thick, the 
size of the top of the square can. Another 
slice is taken off in a like manner. These 
slabs are then resliced the same way into 
one- pound bricks. They are next wrapped 
in paraffine paper. Another paper wrap- 
ping with suitable label, and directions 
how to handle, makes a very neat and pret- 
ty package that costs almost nothing. The 
only expense is the sacrificing of the can. 
But this is offset by the saving of the labor 
of melting the honey to get it out, and then 
recandying after it is poured into paper 
bags. 

The wire method of cutting originated 
with Mr. Warren, so far as I know. It 
must be remembered that a knife will not 
cut a solid cake of candied honey. 
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While we have used alfalfa honey for 
cutting up into bricks, we can use some 
clover. Try it and be convinced. A little 
later on I will have illustrations showing 
more exactly the method of procedure. 

As I have before stated, all candied hon- 
ey should be sold to the local trade, or to 
the trade that knows you personally. After 
you have once introduced it, it will sell of 
itself. Paper-bag honey sells without any 
effort among our employees. Solid alfalfa- 
honey bricks, put up in the manner I have 
explained, sells equally well. Try some, 
then go out among your friends and neigh- 
bors and see how it will sell. 

Honey in barrels that has candied solid 
can be treated with a wire, and cut into all 
shapes and sizes. Loosen the hoops, pull 
off the staves, then slice the honey with a 
wire just as you want it. I should, per- 
haps, explain that, when the wire passes 
through the honey, the cake will cleave to 
the larger piece; but a thin-bladed knife or 
paddle will effect a separation very easily 
after it is cut with the wire. 


HOW TO NEARLY DOUBLE YOUR MONEY. 


I hold in my hand a sample of candied 
honey the size and shape of a two-inch 
cube. This was cut with a wire as ex- 
plained just above. It is wrapped in par- 
affine paper, and retails for a nickel. It 
has a very neat and toothsome appearance; 
and the package—well, it does not cost any 
thing comparatively. One solid chunk of 
candied honey, as it comes from a square 
can, will furnish 160 of these cubes, which, 
at 5 cents each, will make the entire con- 
tents net the bee-keeper $8.00, or 13% cents 
per lb. for honey costing 6 or 7 cents. The 
time of cutting up the chunk from a square 
can, and wrapping, will occupy about three 
hours. If this is done on a rainy day, or 
by the children, the expense will be nomi- 
nal. Try the experiment, and report re- 
sults. You will find it (the honey, I mean) 
goes off like hot cakes. 





GOVERNMENT AID FOR APICULTURE. 


WE have been aware for some time that 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture was anxious tO do a great deal for the 
apiarian industry of this country, as, in- 
deed, we believe it is disposed to do for 
every branch related to the tilling of the 
soil; but naturally, since there are so many 
great agricultural industries, such as cot- 
ton, corn, and wheat raising, the stock in- 
dustry, and all of those matters upon which 
these depend, such as the development of 
irrigation, methods in forestry, and the 1m- 
provement of the soil through the use of fer- 
tilizers, our own branch has, in a great 
measure, had to be patient for its due rec- 
ognition. We have also been aware that 


Mr. Frank Benton, charged at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with attention to cor- 
respondence relating to apiarian matters, 
has never, during his connection with that 
Department, allowed to pass unutilized an 
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opportunity to push forward the claims of 
apiculture, and that, little by little, some 
progress has been made, notwithstanding 
the funds for any work in connection with 
apiculture have been next to nothing. 

We are glad to be able to say, however, 
that far more good to the industry at large 
has resulted from the Department work 
thus far done than most bee-keepers real- 
ize, so quietly has it gone on. Several De- 
partment bulletins on apiculture have been 
issued, and have reached a wide cirula- 
tion, especially among those who before 
knew nothing of the existence of bee litera- 
ture. Numerous editions have been called 
for, and great general interest in the pur- 
suit has thus been aroused. Much has 
been done through the prestige of the De- 
partment to combat and put down errone- 
ous ideas regarding the adulteration of 
honey. The Department has lent its aid 
toward securing needed foul-brood legisla- 
tion in various States, and also enlightened 
decisions in legal controversies involving 
important points and precedents affecting 
apiculture. The needs of the industry in 
various sections of the Union have been un- 
der consideration at the Department, and 
further plans to benefit each section have 
been matured. We are assured that these 
would long since have been in process of 
execution had not the constantly increasing 
demands for direct work against injurious 
insects been so great that the funds appro- 
priated for the Division of Entomology could 
not be made to reach beyond the most ur- 
gent needs for remedial measures against 
serious damage to staplecrops. But a new 
era has opened in this line of work; and 
legislators, in view of the great benefits 
that have come through it, are beginning to 
appreciate the need of greater liberality to- 
ward it. 

In the matter of apiculture at the Depart- 
ment, still another distinct line of progress 
has been carried forward which will count 
for much in the future; and that is, the 
gaining of a proper recognition of the just 
claims of apiculture, and the adjusting of its 
status to the other branches under the protec- 
tion of the Department, coupled with such 
appeals for proper financial recognition as 
must result eventually in the substantial 
grants so much desired, with such liberty 
of action as is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of substantial work for the advance- 
ment of apiculture. The field in which 
careful experimental work may be under- 
taken on a scientific basis in the interests 
of apiculture is so wid2 that there is vast 
opportunity for years of such work; and the 
efforts to secure permanent and suitable 
recognition should look to a continuation of 
the same—to permanence in a section or di- 
vision of apiculture under governmental 
auspices, the head of which, with all as- 
sistants, should receive their appointments 
under civil-service regulations solely on the 
basis of their fitness for the work. 

Viewing the matter in this light we have 
taken occasion to urge upon our represent- 


atives in Congress that the recommendation 
of the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture 
in his last annual report, as regards the 
Division of Entomology, should receive the 
support of every member of Congress who 
had our interests at heart. We refer to the 
very urgent request which the Secretary 
made at the close of his report for 1903, to 
the President of the United States, ‘‘ that 
the Division of Entomology be developed 
into a Bureau, in accordance with the esti- 
mates which he had made, and the recom- 
mendations of the Chief himself, of the Di- 
vision of Entomology.’’ These recommend- 
ations contemplate numerous sections or 
divisions of the work, each under an expert 
in his line, among others a section devoted 
to apicultural investigations with a distinct 
sum of money for the carrying-on of experi- 
mental work and the publication of the re- 
sults of such work. We can not conceive 
that there is in the whole length of our land 
a single bee-keeper but that would wel- 
come such an advanced step in connection 
with our beloved pursuit. It is something 
which should be heartily supported irre- 
spective of personal considerations, for the 
building-up of such an institute or division 
devoted to investigation of any or every top- 
ic of importance connected with our pursuit, 
is for all time — at least, all will sincerely 
hope that such will be the case, and that 
those who come after us will commend our 
judgment in building it upon such broad 
lines. We think, therefore, that every po- 
litical or personal difference should sink 
into insignificance in connection with this 
matter, and that, to the legislators of whom 
we would ask this recognition, we should 
present a unanimous request and a united 
front, which should cause them to think se- 
riously that we are in earnest in our desire 
for recognition beside the other respectable 
industries of the country. 

Viewing the matter in this broad light we 
feel certain that the mass of bee-keepers 
who read this will not hesitate to urge upon 
their representatives in Congress a support 
of the measure, in connection with which 
we consider ourselves extremely fortunate 
in having so able and liberal an advocate 
as the Secretary of Agriculture himself, the 
Honorable James Wilson, namely: ‘‘ that 
the Division of Entomoiogy of the United 
States Department of Agriculture be made 
a Bureau of Entomology, with a Division 
of Apiculture.’’ 

No matter, therefore, “how humble you 
may consider yourself, to whatever political 
party you may belong, however slight you 
believe your influence to be, drop a line at 
once to your Representative and one to each 
of your Senators in the United States Con- 
gress, stating to them that you would be 
glad to have the above recommendation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture carried into 
effect. The bill is now under consideration, 
and such a deluge of letters and cards 
should be received by members as will 
show them that we are deeply interested in 
the matter. 


er i 
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GLYCERINE IN HONEY TO PREVENT GRANU- 
LATION. 


WE have been trying small percentages 
of glycerine in honey to see if it would pre- 
vent candying. Acertain lot of clear honey 
was set aside. Some bags had honey with- 
out glycerine; in others there was one per 
cent, in others two per cent, and in others 
three per cent. They were then put ina 
room where it freezes very hard. Now for 
results: There was not one of those samples, 
not even those without glycerine,that showed 
any trace of candying; but it was very cold 
during the period mentioned, and the honey, 
although perfectly clear, was almost as 
solid as a brick. It appeared to be like 
some very thick tenacious crystalline taffy. 
We brought it inside and let it warm up, 
when it became as liquid as ever. It begins 
to appear that honey, in order to candy, 
must not have too cold nor a too continuous 
cold temperature; a warming-up and then a 
freezing, another warming-up and another 
freezing, and so on, seems to be necessary 
to hasten the process. But above all it is 
very important to have a little candied hon- 
ey inserted in every lot, on the principle 
that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. : 

My brother is making some experiments 
at our Chicago office along the same line 
and will report soon. But he says that the 
two-per-cent glycerine imparts to the honey 
a very slight taste of the glycerine; that 
our office people could detect tinctured 
samples almost unerringly. More anon. 


USELESS PATENTS ON HIVES AND THEIR AP- 
PLIANCES; THE MAN WITH THE FLYING- 
MACHINE THAT DIDN’T FLY. 


VERY recently a customer of ours wished 
to know if a certain idea had ever been pat- 
ented. As we have copies of all the patents 
that have ever been issued on apiculture on 
file in our office, the same being properly 
indexed, I made a general search; but the 
invention was of such a nature that it prob- 
ably could not be fully described in an in- 
dex, and I therefore found it necessary to 
go over all the patents one by one. While 
I did not find what I was after, my search 
revealed one fact which I think would be 
interesting to our readers, and that is this: 
Nine-tenths—yes, I am safe in saying nine- 
ty-nine per cent — of all patents relating to 
bee culture have been issued to men—I can 
hardly call them bee-keepers — who have 
had almost no practical knowledge of the 
general principles covering hive-construc- 
tion and the general habits of bees. The 
great majority of these useless inventions, 
even if they would accomplish what was ex- 
pected of them by the brilliant(?) geniuses 
that evolved them, would have absolutely no 
sale, for the simple reason that the dear 
public is not going to pay for something for 
which it has absolutely no need. Let me 
give a few illustrations of some of the won- 
derful(?) inventions. 

One inventor got up a hiving-apparatus 
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that consisted of cogwheels, shafting, chain 
gearing, and elaborate framework, for 
dumping a swarm, after it has clustered, 
into a hive. The whole apparatus would 
cost a hundred times as much as any swarm 
is worth. And, just think of it! here was a 
man who had the temerity to pay out $100 
for a patent covering something he supposed 
would have ademand. Was he after glory 
or money? And then the devices that were 
gotten up to catch the moth-miller! The 
amount of brains and time that has been 
spent on this one subject alone is enough to 
have made a nice little fortune. We have 
something like 1500 apicultural patents in 
our office, which number comprises the en- 
tire list. Probably a fourth of them is de- 
voted to moth-traps—say there are 300; then 
let us estimate $.00 as the cost of each pat- 
ent, or $50,000. This amount went into the 
hands of patent attorneys. Besides this is 
loss of time, which, if it had been spent 
behind the plow-handle, would have made 
another fortune. 

It does seem as if the general government 
ought to have an expert to pass on the prac- 
ticability of some of the subjects that come 
up for patents. This would afford protec- 
tion to some fools who need to be saved from 
themselves, and save thousands of dollars; 
but it might also throw thousands of quack 
attorneys out of business. 

If there were an expert in each depart- 
ment who would rule out certain inventions 
that have no value, it would save good dol- 
lars, wasted efforts, and blighted hopes. 
But the government does do something in 
this line to a certain extent. For example, 
some years ago a poor deluded chap, poorly 
dressed, a typical inventor (in appearance), 
desired to see A. I. Root in private. An 
ordinary office would not do. Somebody 
might be listening over the transom, and 
the walls might act as a sounding: board so 
that the valuable secret that he was abc ut 
to impart might be given to the world. No, 
he must go out into a ten-acre field. Much 
against his will, A. I. R. finally yielded, 
and then the fellow drew from his pocket 
some well-soiled blue prints showing a 
flying-machine. He had applied for a pat- 
ent; but the examiner refused to consider 
his application unless he would make a 
practical working model. This would cost 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of dollars. 
So our friend sought out some one with 
means to help him get up a model that 
would demonstrate to the government that 
his ideas would work; and would A. I. R. 
help him? He would give him a big inter- 
est in his invention, and he knew it would 
work. A. I. R. saw at a glance that the 
man did not understand the first principles 
of philosophy, and could give him no en- 
couragement. We never heard of the in- 
vention further; and the probabilities are 
the government refused to recognize it. If 
the same principle had been applied to 
some of the bee-inventions, half of the pat- 
ents that have been issued would have been 
barred out. 
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EDDLING- HONEY, 


By G.C.GREINER_~> 








yy ARRY LATHROP’S 

YQ article on page 20 is 
very interesting indeed. 
It induces me to make 
a few more remarks 
along that line, and 
give a slight touch of 
the other side of the picture. 

The editor says in his footnote, ‘‘ We are 
not all born salesmen.’’ Thisis true, and 
it applies to my case to the full meaning of 
of his assertion. Being naturally a little 
bashful, not easy to make friends among 
strangers, I have no natural inclination for 
the business of traveling salesman; still, if 
I encounter the inevitable, if I am com- 
pelled to take that vole in life’s drama, I 
can do quite an amount of ‘‘blabbing,’’ 
which is an essential feature of a success- 
ful salesman. 

For the last two or three years I have 
sold all my honey, which I did not sell to 
neighboring stores and groceries in larger 
quantities, by going from house to house, 
selling acan or more ata time; and this 
experience enables me, although I have 
never been so completely disappointed as 
he reports, to sympathize fully with the 
writer of the above mentioned article. As 
an encouragement to Mr. Lathrop I will 
say, ‘‘Don’t give up on account of one day’s 











disappointment; but try again.’’ Peddling 


honey has, like every thing else, its ups 
and downs; we don’t always strike it rich; 
some days it may seem like terribly steep 
uphill business, while other days may roll 
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in the money by the handfuls. As an il- 
lustration, and a proof that the latter sen- 
tence is almost literally true, let me give 
you one day’s experience. 

Late last fall.I chanced to take a trip 
to Niagara Falls with the intention of mak- 
ing a display of my goods at the city mar- 
ket. The way business is transacted here 
is very informal. One of the streets run- 
ning at right angles to Main Street is 
set apart as a gathering-place of producers 
and consumers, to transact a general mar- 
ket business. Here the farmers from miles 
of surrounding country, with their various 
loads of produce, comprising any thing 
from a dozen eggs to a load of hay or grain, 
drive in in the morning, back up against 
the sidewalk, and make a display of their 
goods, awaiting purchasing callers. There 
are no reserved seats; but the rule is that 
whoever comes first is served first; that is, 
the first comer takes his stand next to Main 
Street; the second next, and so on, until 
the street is lined on both sides for a con- 
siderable distance. The advantage of be- 
ing at or near the head of the street is 
plain to be seen. Any customer who finds 
what he intends to purchase is not very 
likely to travel the whole length of the 
street just to see what the rest have to sell. 


[Pure Honey 








‘‘ At first things, looked a little gloomy.” 


When I arrived at the place it was rather 
late. The line of would-be sellers wasa 
long one, and, by good rights, I belonged 
with my rig way down at the lower end. 
This, however, did not suit my fancy. I 
turned around at the lower end, and, look- 
ing for a chance when driving back, I found 
a little gap near the head between two far- 
mers’ wagons, almost wide enough for my 
rig. At my request one of the men, thanks 
to his good nature, moved a little to one 
side, which gave me achance to back in 
between. Thus stationed I made my dis- 
play of gocds, which consisted of extra nice 
extracted honey in pint and quart cans, all 
liquid and sparkling, and some fancy sec- 
tions of comb honey, and awaited results. 

At first, things looked a little gloomy. 
Purchasers did not flock in as I had hoped, 
until after some minutes of patient waiting. 
One passing lady, in looking at my honey, 
asked: ‘‘Is your honey pure?’’ The reply 
I made must be imagined, for it would fill 
more space here than the editor would be 
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willing to allow. But let me emphasize— 
here is where the blabbing came in. In 
answering her question I delivered a good 
half-hour lecture in less than two minutes, 
trying to convince her of the purity and all 
the good points of my honey. In the mean- 
time, passing people had stopped to listen; 
and by the time my lady friend was ready 





‘‘Is my honey pure? now listen!” 


to buy one of my quart cans I had quite a 
crowd around me. To cut the story short, 
for quite a few minutes I handed out cans, 
mostly quarts, as fast as I could make the 
change, many of the purchasers promising 
to buy more the next time I attended the 
market, if the honey proved what I had rec- 
ommended it to be. 

When the market closed, at 11 a. m., I 
had a few cans left. With these I drove to 
Main St. and tied my horse in front of one 
of the stores, where I had a little business 
to transact. A few minutes later, while I 











‘Hello! where’s this honey-man !"’ 


was conversing with the storekeeper in- 
side, some one opened the door and in- 
quired: 
** Hello! where is this honey-man?’’ 
After introducing myself he requested me 
to show him what I had to sell. It did not 
take very long to convince him that I car- 
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ried the geniine article; and, what pleased 
me still more, was the fact that he ordered 
two cans to be left at the corner drug-store 
across the street. 

When I delivered the cans they were 
closely scrutinized by the clerks and some 
other parties who happened to be present, 
and one of the clerks asked: 

‘* What guarantee have we that this is 
pure honey? ’”’ 

Here another lecture-like conversation, too 
long to be repeated, took place, the sub- 
stance of which may be concentrated in my 
reply: 

‘* First, pure honey and my name and ad- 
dress are on every package; and, second, 
back of this is the New York State law that 
prohibits all honey adulterations.’’ 

Before I left the place I sold two more 
cans to those other parties. 

After this last deal I had two quart cans 
and five or six pint cans left; and, being 
well satisfied with my two or three hours’ 
work, I started for home. On my way I 
had to pass the hardware store where I had 
purchased my honey-tanks. I am well ac- 





‘What guarantee have we?”’ 


quainted with one of the proprietors. He 
always seemed to be quite interested in bee- 
keeping, and ready for an occasional bee- 
talk. Not expecting or intending to make 
any sales I stepped in to have a few min- 
utes’ chat with my friend. After exchang- 
ing the usual salutations of the day I said, 
‘*Mr. N., would you like to see what I am 
selling? ’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ was his reply. 

I reached back for my sample-case, which 
I had taken in and set a little to one side, 
and placed it on the counter. The result 
was most gratifying to myseif. It brought 
out many exclamations of admiration. One 
of the nearby lady clerks said: ‘‘ Oh! isn’t 
this honey fine? I guess I’ll take a can of 
at.°” 

Then the proprietor chimed in: 

‘* Yes, this zs nice. I am not keeping 
house myself; but I’ll take a can to make 
my landlady a Christmas present.”’ 

Another clerk, just passing on his way to 
dinner, looked at the honey, handed me the 
cash, and took one can home with him. 

The few pint cans I had left when leav- 
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ing the store I sold at a grocery before I 
reached home, and this closed a profitable 
day’s peddling honey. 

A great help in selling honey on the road 
is a proper traveling outfit, which enables 
us to present our products in clean, neat, 
and inviting appearance. I know from ex- 





perience that at least one-fourth of my 
sales can be directly traced back to this 
feature. A full description of my outfit, 
with illustration, I will give later on. 

La Salle, N. Y. 





F, A. SALISBURY. 
The Dealer in Bee.keepers’ Supplies; how he 


Makes Use of the Automobile for Business 
and Pleasure. 





BY E. R. ROOT. 





We have in contemplation a series of ar- 
ticles showing the faces of some of the 
dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies represent- 
ing various manufacturers in the country. 
Many of the names of these dealers are 
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like household words in bee-keepers’ homes; 


and, naturally enough, we should like to . 


know them a little more intimately, and so 
we propose giving you a look at their faces, 
and, in some cases, their place of business. 

I have already introduced to you Mr. F. 
H. Farmer, of Boston, and now take plea- 
sure in presenting Mr. F. A. Salisbury, 
one of the largest dealers in supplies in the 
United States. He is a good fellow, a 
splendid business man, very systematic in 
every thing he undertakes. In office para- 
phernalia and office fixtures he has every 
thing down toa science. His place of busi- 
ness is located in the residence portion of 
Syracuse, one of the pleasantest cities in 
Central New York; and when business is 
not rushing he finds pleasure and diversion 
in driving a horseless carriage. Just be- 
fore going to Syracuse I wired Mr. Salis- 
bury that I would be there on a certain 
train. Much to my surprise he met me at 
the station and escorted me to his automo- 
bile. The snow was deep, and it was then 
snowing furiously. 

‘**My, oh my!’’ I said; ‘‘ you are not go- 
ing to try to take me these two miles right 
through this snow to your home in that 
thing, are you?’”’ 

‘*Why not?’’ said he with a smile. ‘‘No 
weather is too bad to keep it indoors. Get 
in 99 

I did so. He had the tires of the rear 
wheels wrapped around with chains so as 
to keep them from slipping. Well, it would 
surprise you to see how we did spoil those 
snowdrifts. He dodged like an old experi- 
enced chauffeur between trucks and street- 
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SALISBURY AT WORK IN HIS OFFICE. 
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cars in a way that made the hair of an old 
driver of this kind of vehicle stand on 
end. 

** My goodness, Salisbury! you just bare- 
ly missed that heavy truck-wheel. I should 
not dare do it.’’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ said he; ‘‘ I doit every day.’’ 

** All right,’’ I said; ‘‘I can stand it if 
you can. But say, Frank, how long have 
you had an autmobile? ’’ 

** About six months. Don’t you remem- 
ber writing me, ordering me to get a ma- 
chine? You see I obeyed orders.’’ 

Then I remembered that, several months 
before, Mr. Salisbury wrote that the heavy 
business he was having was wearing on his 
health, and that he was getting nearly 
tired out. In a joking way I ordered him 
to get an auto instanter and make some 
spins outdoors, never suspecting I could 
get a bachelor like him interested to the ex- 
tent that he would carry out my instruc- 
tions to the letter. He went right up to the 
garage of the Olds machine, for I had said 
that was a good one, and gave an order. 
To make a long story short, he got one of 
the latest machines, and here he had been 
driving it some six months, without any 
trouble with it whatever. 

** How did that happen? ”’ I said. 

f ** Why, you told me to study the book, and 
ied 

He tinkered and fussed with it until he 
came to understand its mechanism through- 
out; and instead of waiting until something 
was out of order on the road, he saw to it 
that every time he started out it was in 
proper condition; and the result was, when- 
ever he was ready to go, zt was. He had been 
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using it in all kinds of weather, both for 
pleasure and business. He could go down 
to the city or to the depots or express of- 
fices in about half the time it took him to go 
on the street-cars. On a rush order he 
could take small packages with him, deliv- 
er them at the express office, go to the 
bank, and do various errands, in a time 
that would leave the old way clear in the 
shade. 

‘* Look here, Frank,’’ I said, as we ap- 
proached his house; ‘‘ you do not propose 
to go up that hill in all this snow, do you?’’ 

‘* Why, sure.’’ 

Mr. Salisbury’s large warehouse is up 
on one of those Syracuse hills. He applied 
the power, and the little machine walked 
up it as if it had a good deal of reserve 
power left. He ran it into his auto-shed, 
shut it, and we went into the house. There 
was no horse to put out, no climbing up a 
loft to shove down hay; no oats to feed, no 
water to carry, no stable to clean. It was 
down to zero, but the cooling-coils of the 
machine had been supplied with salt water 
to prevent bursting the pipes. Before he 
went into the auto-house I asked him to let 
me take a photo of him just as we came in; 
and there he is, you see, knee-deep in the 
snow. 

But our friend Salisbury, besides being 
an expert bee- keeper, is a genius in several 
respects. He is a rapid calculator; and 
one of his diversions is to take a complicat- 
ed set of figures, either in multiplication or 
addition, and give the result in a twin- 
kling. He loves machinery, and that is 
why the automobile was to him what water 
is toa duck. You will see he has a wind- 
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mill on top of his warehouse, in one of the 
photos here shown. 

‘* What is that for? ’’ I asked. 

‘That is to run my elevator.”’ 

** Run anelevator!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘ what 
do you do when the wind does not blow? ’’ 

‘*T have got that fixed, or will have very 
soon.’”’ 

He went inside and showed me a sort of 
grain-elevator which he had rigged up to 
carry sand from the basement clear into 
the fourth story of the warehouse. The 
sand is dropped in a large bin, and he has 
a connection by means of a rope so that 100 
lbs. or soof sand can be dropped into a 
counter-weight box at any point where the 
elevator may be located. The elevator is 
so balanced that, when this box is empty, 
it will go down by its own weight. When 
he desires to carry a load he pulls the lit- 
tle rope, and that lets a quantity of sand 
run into the counter-weight box until the 
elevator load is counterbalanced. The 
brake is released, when the load, man and 
all, is carried automatically to the desired 
point, when the brakes are applied and 
the load taken off. When he is ready to 
go down, the same rope empties the sand 
out of the counter-weight box, and, of 
course, the elevator drops of its own grav- 
ity. Whenever the wind blows it stores 
enough sand in half an hour to run the ele- 
vator for a day’s use. 

‘*Why don’t you use water?’’ 

‘*It freezes in my warehouse,’’ said he. 
‘‘T had to have something that would not 
freeze—don’t you see?’’ 

Mr. Salisbury did have at one time the 
elevator rigged direct to the windmill; but 
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he contrived to do most of the lifting when 
the wind blew; but when business was 
pressing it was very annoying to be with- 
out power. Now he stores his power when- 
ever the wind blows, in a large bin in the 
fourth story, and lets it out by pulling a 
rope just as he wants it. When I was 
there the rig was not in operation; but I 
have since heard from him, saying it was 
coming out all right. 

‘* But, Salisbury, this must have cost you 
a whole lot of thinking; and wouldn't it 
have been cheaper for you to have an elec- 
tric motor so that you could ‘turn on the 
juice ’ whenever you desired to operate the 
elevator? ’’ 

‘Yes, but that would affect my insur-. 
ance; besides, the cost of the current would 
be something. Sand will not freeze, the 
mill works for nothing and boards stant, 
and will not set any thing afire.’’ 

Another of Mr. Salisbury’s hobbies is 
electricity and steam heating. He is plan- 
ning to make a storage battery to run the 
lights at the house. The windmill will run 
a generator that will store a current in the 
aforesaid battery. 

Mr. Salisbury told me the size of his 
building, and how many carloads he could 
store away and have ready so that he could 
pick out any package, but I have forgotten 
the figures. The rooms are divided into 
alleyways, and goods of a kind are kept by 
themselves. Instead of having goods piled 
on top of themselves, and mixed up. requir- 
ing handling four or five times before they 
are actually given to the drayman, they are 
handled but once after being placed on the 
floor. 
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SALISBURY’S WAREHOUSE WHERE HE KEEPS HIS LARGE STOCK OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
«View from the house.) 
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Let us take a peep at his office. There 
he is, sitting down at his desk busy at work. 
The room is heated with a steam coil, the 
pipe running from his dwelling, some hun- 
dred feet or more, under ground. He has 
all the modern office conveniences, and 
sometimes has a pretty stenographer to 
help him out (he did not have one when I 
was there); and that reminds me that our 
friend is a bachelor. He is a good fellow, 
is honest, well fixed financially, and a real 
genius. Mr. Salisbury objected to having 
his picture taken; but kodak fiends are re- 
lentless, you know; but finally, after all 
sorts of persuasion and threats had been 
hurled at him, he sat still while my kodak 
clicked from a near-by desk. We then 
went out of doors and took some pictures of 
his warehouse. 

‘* But, say, Mr. Salisbury, where is that 
immense house-apiary that you had the last 
time I was here? ’”’ 

** Torn it down.’’ 

‘* What for? ’’ 

‘*Bees died too much in winter in it. 
Say,’’ he said, looking at me, ‘‘I wish 
you would take that picture of that house- 
apiary of mine out of the next edition of 
your A BC book. Iam afraid some other 
man will be fool enough to make one like 
it, and then blame me.’’ 

I said that friend Salisbury is a bache- 
lor. I purposely emphasized the fact; but 


he is to be pardoned, for he has one of the 
most delightful mothers that any man ever 
had. Then he has a married sister across 
the way, just as good, so that he does not 
lack the training that naturally comes from 
one of the gentler sex. 


My friend may not 
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thank me for saying so much about his 
family history; but I can assure him I do 
not mean him any harm. I am only think- 
ing that some time Ican wish him more joy 
and happiness. If our bee keeping sisters 
only knew what a whole-souled fellow he is 
— well, I will not complete the sentence. I 
may get into trouble as it is. 
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SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Rules Governing their Use and Application; Apis 
Mellifera Linn. the Correct Term. 





BY PROF. FRANK BENTON,. 


In GLFANINGS, Vol. XXXIJ., No. 1, for 
Jan. 1, 1904, the question is raised, on page 
11, whether Apis mellifica or Apis mellifera 
is the proper term to use as the scientific 
name of the honey-bee. The editorial com- 
ment is as follows: 


Apis mellifica is the term used by Cowan and Chesh- 
ire in reterring to the honey-bee, and by Prof. Com- 
stock, of Cornell, in a recent work on entomology. 
The same term is also recognized by the great Ce ntu- 
ty Dictionary, the International, and the Standard. 
The only authcrity that I have run across so far that 
uses Apis mellifera in a late work is Prof.Cook Ican 
not now find Benton's work; but my impression is he 
Either is right, but the first is 





uses Apis mel ifica. 
more common, 

As my own book (Bulletin No. 1, n. s., 
Division of Entcmology, ‘‘ The Honey Bee,’’) 
was the first work on apiculture, so far as 
I am awere, to use the term Apis mellifera, 
I may be allowed to explain the matter. 

Regular rules adopted by the interna- 
tional zoological and botanical societies 
govern the giving of scientific names to an- 
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imals and plants, and the retention of such 
names. These rules relating to the names 
of animals (including, of course, insects) 
are known as the ‘‘Canons of Zoological 
Nomenclature;’’ and all recognized author- 
ities in zoology confcrm in the main to these 
rules, although in some of the minor points 
there are differences of interpretation of the 
rules themselves or of their application. 
Those of the rules which pertain especially 
to the case in hand read as follows: 

XII. The law of priority begins to be operative at the 
beginning of zoological nomenclature. 

XIII. Zoological nomenclature begins at 1758, the 
date of the tenth edition of Systema Nature ot Lin- 
OXIV. The adoption of a “statute of limitation” in 
modification of the lex prioritaiis is impracticable and 
inadmissible 

XV. The law of priority is to be rigidly enforced in 
respect to all generic. specific, and subspecific names. 

.Whenever a worker in the fieid of zoolog- 
ical science discovers a form of animal life 
which differs in some essential particular 
from all other known forms, and which, 
therefore, can not be recognized by compar- 
ison with any published description as a 
certain genus or species, he is entitled to 
give the new group a family name, a gener- 
ic name, or a specific name, as the case 
may warrant. His own surname is always 
attached, then, to the name of the group in 
question as the original describer of the 
group and the authority for the name. The 
first specimen thus described is known as 
the /ype specimen. Actual publication ( put- 
ting in print) of the name with such a 
technical description of the object as will 
enable others to recognize and determine 
exactly the family, genus, and species of a 
similar specimen, is the only proof which is 
accepted of the right of the name to remain. 
It is expected that a student of a given 
group of plants or animals will familiarize 
himself with all of the species that have 
been described in that group, or at least 
with all that are likely to come within his 
range. But some specialists, less industri- 
ous than others, do not take the time and 
trouble to look up all. of the described spe- 
cies of a group. They simply name and 
describe whatever seems new to them. Thus 
the science is encumbered with synonyms 
which, sooner or later, must give place to 
the earlier-published names when some 
careful investigator points out these. (See 
Rule XV. above. ) 

Now, it happened that the great Swedish 
naturalist, Linnzus, described the honey- 
bee in 1761 under the name Afis mellifica, 
and published this description. All down 
through the years writers have used this 
term, although some at different periods 
endeavored to introduce a change. The 
name mellifica prevailed, however, in the 
main, although the modern rules for scien- 
tific nomenclature were not formulated (or 
at least not adopted) till the congress of bot- 
anists, held in Paris in 1867; and their more 
definite form now governing in this country 
was not adopted until 1886. But in 1896 an 
indefatigable worker in the field of insect 
life, Prof. K. W. von Dalla Tcrre, of Aus- 


tria, published a catalog of the known Apz- 
de, or bee family, this being Vol. X. of his 
great work, ‘‘ Catalogus Hymenoptorum.”’ 
Dr. von Dalla Torre had unearthed in an 
old volume an earlier description of the 
honey-bee than that published under the 
nme Apis mellifica by Linneus in 1761. 
Oddly enough, the older name and descrip- 
tion were by Linnzus himself in the tenth 
edition of his Systema Nature, 1758. Here 
the name Apis mellifera was given. 

Considering the vast field covered by 
Linneus, and the great number of scientif- 
ic names which he bestowed upon plants 
and animals in his work of bringing order 
out of the existing chaos of scientific no- 
menclature, it would not have been surpris- 
ing had he, three years later, overlooked 
the fact that he had already named and 
described the honey-bee. I do not know, 
however, that any testimony bearing on 
this point exists. What seems more likely 
is that Linnzus merely desired to change 
the name because he had come to the con- 
clusion that medlifica (honey maker) would 
be more appropriate than me//ifera (honey- 
bearer). No law of zoologists interfered 
then with such achange. It was merely a 
question as to whether scientific writers 
would adopt it or not. 

But under the present rules of zoological 
nomenclature which are quoted above, it is 
plain that the name published in 1761 had 
to give way for the earlier-published name, 
mellifera. It is equally plain (Rules XII. 
and XIII.) that no older synonym, even 
though a hundred might be found, could 
now or hereafter replace the name mellifera. 
As a matter of fact, a dozen or more writ- 
ers (Aldrovandi, Moufet, Swammerdam, 
Réaumur, etc.) had used the name mel- 
lifera for the honey-bee before 1758; but 
Rule XIII. bars the name of each and 
every one of them from standing now as the 
authority for the specific name mellifera. 

It is further seen that the change from 
mellifica to mellifera was not one adopted 
arbitrarily nor at the whim of avy person, 
but that the present name is one which takes 
its place as the result of the application of 
rules now universally recognized — rules 
which were adopted only after most careful 
consideration and criticism by the foremost 
biologists of the world. As such it must 
and will be generally accepted whenever 
known. 

For my own part I prefer the specific 
name mellifica, believing, as I do, that bees 
do really make honey; for surely the prod- 
uct when they have finished their work is 
very different from the raw nectar carried 
into the hives. The carrying or bearing is 
but incidental to the process of making the 
honey and securing it for their stores. How- 
ever, this is not a matter which is decided by 
fashion, individual taste, nor precedent as 
to present usage. The settled rule makes 
it clear for all, and but one of the two 
terms can becorrect. Cowan and Cheshire, 
cited by the editor of GLEANINGS, wrote 
their works on apiculture before Dalla Tor- 
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re pointed out the earlier name and de- 
scription. Prof. Comstock and the authors 
of the terms in the dictionaries had not hap- 
pened to notice the change, or else they had 
not looked into the reasons for it. A com- 
parison of the facts just mentioned, with 
the laws of nomenclature quoted above, 
shows that we have no other way than to 
accept as valid the name Apis mellifera. 
And actually we find that specialists in 
hymenoptera, both in this country and in 
Europe, who have occasion to mention the 
honey-bee by its scientific name, use the 
term mellifera and not mellifica. 

After a careful examination of this sub- 
ject I adopted -the scientific name me//ifera 
in the third edition of my ‘‘ Manual,’’ which 
appeared in the early part of 1899, and a 
brief statement of the reason was given by 
me in the American Bee Journal for July 
20, 1899, page 456, and also in the Ameri- 
can Bee-keeper for July, 1899, page 128. A 
year or so later Prof. A. J. Cook, when re- 
vising his ‘‘ Bee-keepers’ Guide,’’ for an 
edition which appeared in 1900 or 1901, 
wrote to this Department to learn our rea- 
sons for the change in the scientific name 
of the honey-bee. The matter was referred 
to me, and I gave a full explanation with 
the references to the publications. This 
information he made, later, the basis of an 
extended article on the subject, which was 
published in the American Bee Journal for 
June 13, 1901, page 372. Prof. Cook also 
adopted the name me//ifera in the next edi- 
tion of his book. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 22, 1904. 
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SECTIONAL BROOD-CHAMBERS OR SHALLOW 
HIVES. 


o 








Methods of Management. 





BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 





On page 23 Mr. F. Greiner writes on the 
sectional-brood-chamber hive. The editor 
follows with a footnote on shallow hives. 
This is confusing. 

A sectional-brood-chamber hive may have 
two or more sections, and may have frames 
of any depth. It is the habitual use of two 
or more chambers that is concerned, not 
the depths thereof. In practice it has been 
found best to use sections about 5'4 inches 
deep. In ‘‘ shallow ’’ hives, so called, 7% 
inches seems to be the limit, and with such 
but one chamber is, as a rule, used for the 
brood-nest. Because two of these may be 
used does not necessarily make it a ‘‘ sec- 
tional-brood-chamber ”’ hive as that term is 
understood by the advocates of them. 

Mr. Greiner is usually so very thorough 
and careful that I felt sure he must have 
discovered some vital defect in sectional 


hives; but on careful perusal of his article 
I was surprised to find that the fault seems 
to lie with him. 

Certain general methods of management 
are in use with all single-chambered mov- 
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able-comb hives of whatever depth. To 
reap the advantages of such hives over the 
ancient boxes, we found it necessary to de- 
vise and use some such methods. Mr. Hed- 
don leading, and others following, believed 
that these methods involved too much labor 
and took too much time. To lessen these 
difficulties Mr. Heddon devised his section- 
al hive and evolved a system for tt. 

With the sectional hive it is a system of 
manipulation of ‘‘ chambers ’’ or ‘‘ sec- 
tions.’’ With other hives it is a system of 
manipulation of combs—two radically dif- 
ferent things. With sectional hives, combsare 
not to be removed exceptin rare instances (as 
in looking for disease or for study). With 
other hives the comb is the unit of manipu- 
lation. Mr. Greiner, in common with many 
others, has mixed the two systems, trying 
to manipulate combs in sectional hives. 
The result is, of course, disastrous to his 
hopes and enthusiasm. 

Sectional hives were devised to minimize 
manipulation; to save time; to reach ends 
quicker or more perfectly than was possible 
with other hives. But there are sectional 
hives and sectional hives. Some are good, 
some are bad. Some fulfill most require- 
ments, others are almost useless. The im- 
portant factors are: 

1. All chambers must be perfectly inter- 
changeable. 

2. All frames must be securely held in 
those chambers. 

3. Top and bottom bars of frames must be 
of such width and thickness as to offer as 
little obstruction as possible. 

4. A desirable though not essential fea- 
ture is having supers of same size as a 
brood-section. 

The three first of these were embodied in 
Mr. Heddon’s hive. Unfortunately the close- 
fitting frames in his cases are not adapted 
to many parts of our country where exces- 
sive dampness so swells the frames as to 
force the sides asunder. More room be- 
tween the frames and the case, and some 
form of yielding clamp (instead of the set- 
screws) are necessary. There are many 
ways these ends may be reached; but which 
are the best, only time will determine. 

Granted a suitably constructed sectional 
hive, it may be asked wherein we are to se- 
cure any material advance over the use of 
single-chamber hives. First and chief of all, 
we must acquire the ability to diagnose the 
conditions of colonies from views of top, 
bottom, and middle. This is not difficult, 
but takes a little time to learn. It is also 
important tolearn to ‘‘ size up’’ a queen by 
the external appearances of the colony. 
Another valuable matter is to learn to get 
the queen without removing the combs. 
There are several ways in which this may 
be accomplished. Often she may be driven 
on top of the combs of one section or the 
other by the judicious use of a little smoke. 
By separating the hive sections the bees 
will quickly tell us which one is without the 
queen, then the bees may be shaken out and 
the queen readily found; and it is by no 
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means necessary to shake out all of the 
bees, as, often, the first jolt will bring the 
queen. But it is by no means essential to 
find the queen as often as some apiarists do. 

‘* Shaking out’’ bees sounds hard, and is 
hard; but ‘‘ jouncing out ’’ is easy and 
simple. Rambler’s ‘‘ jouncer ’’ is excellent, 
but not a necessity. By holding a casea 
foot from the ground, and dropping one end 
against the turf, and instantly lifting that 
end and dropping the other, a greater part 
of the bees will be dislodged. Of course, 
this would not do with a case of new combs 
heavy with honey; but these seldom require 
jouncing. I have, however, used the bump- 
ing precess safely with cases of honey in 
sections. 

Vitally associated with a// hives is a fac- 
tor seldom if ever mentioned, and it is 
doubly important in using sectional hives. 
It is the strain or race of bees. Queens of 
some will pay small heed to frame bars or 
spaces, while others are stopped by the 
slightest irregularities. It may be taken 
as an axiom that a hive is relatively large 
or small, not so much by its cubical dimen- 
sions as by the character of the colony con- 
tained therein. 

An apiarist in selecting a hive needs also 
to consider the nature of the nectar resources 
of his locality; i. e., one flow or several, 
quick or slow. ‘The size of hive which suits 
Mr. Morrison does not suit Mr. Greiner. 
Management suited to Mr. M.’s locality 
has to be modified to fit Mr. G.’s. 

As to drones, I can not see that the rear- 
ing of a few is of any material harm to the 
colony.’ To be sure, it costs something in 
bee energy and food; but who can say how 
much more is lost by trying to prevent en- 
tirely all such production? With sectional 
hives we can reduce the drone comb toa 
few square inches in one frame of each 
chamber, where it will remain almost in- 
definitely. With the movable-comb systems, 
we some days find several such combs as- 
sembled in one hive. 

Queen-excluding honey-boards are by no 
means necessary, though often very con- 
venient. 

It is a debatable question whether or not 
more honey can be secured (under any and 
all conditions) with a sectional hive than 
with the single-chamber type; but I believe 
it is beyond dispute that, in sectional hives 
at least, equal results can be accomplished 
with much less labor, and that the bees are 
more completely under the control of the 


apiarist. 

Remember ‘‘ sectional hives,’’ ‘‘ sectional 
system,’’ ‘‘single-chamber hives,’’ ‘‘ single- 
chamber system.’’ Don’t mix the systems 


any more than you would the hives. 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 12. 


[When Mr. Heddon first introduced his 
sectional-brood-chamber hive in 1885 he (or 
possibly Mr. Hutchinson) drew a sharp 
distinction between shallow hives and sec- 
tional brood-chambers; but as there were 
so many depths, and the methods of man- 
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agement for either were more or less di- 
verse, it became almost impossible to carry 
out the distinction; and, to avoid confusion, 
the two terms were allowed to pass for one 
and the same thing. While, technically, 
there is a distinction, the public has not 
recognized it.—Ep. | 


SOME COMMENTS ON LATE ITEMS. 


Home-made Hives; Frames Supported on Nails; 
Modern Queen-rearing; Drone Comb in 
Shaken Swarms. 








BY E. F. ATWATER. 





GLEANINGS for Dec. 15 is at hand; and 
in reading it I see several points about 
which I feel tempted to say a word. 

In regard to Dr. Miller’s Straw, p. 1040, 
in localities where lumber is very high in 
price, and bee-supply factories near, I sup- 
pose it is true that it would be a losing ven- 
ture to make one’s own hives. However, 
in localities where a good quality of lumber 
may be bought for $20 per 1000, it may pay 
to manufacture them at home. One of our 
local planing-mills has excellent machinery 
for the purpose — fine-tooth saws and iron- 
top tables. They have a large amount of 
short pieces of various lengths and widths, 
left from other work, and from these my 
hives are cut at a very substantial saving. 

Doolittle’s ‘‘conversation,’’ p. 1042, will 
surely give the novice, in the great majority 
of locations, expectations which can never 
be realized. While Mr. D. has secured an 
average net income of $1045 per annum from 
an average of 75colonies, spring count, for the 
past 28 years, yet I am safe in saying that, 
in very many localities, one would need at 
least five times that number of colonies to 
secure such an average income. 

‘*Frames supported on nails,’’ page 1044. 
Mr. Geo. E. Dudley, of this State, uses 
such frames, and credits the idea tothe late 
B. Taylor. They are closed-end frames, 
1754 X9%, with a bee-space around the ends 
the same asthe regular L. I have on hand 
2000 shallow unspaced frames, hanging on 
nails, for use next season. 

‘*Honey-plants of Arizona,’’ p. 1046, ‘‘a 
can of honey (60 lbs.) to the ton of hay.’’ 
If that could be realized in this locality I 
might expect as large profits as Mr. Doo- 
little. 

‘*Modern Queen-rearing,’’ p. 1049. When 
I rear queen-cells in a divided brood-cham- 
ber the bees often start to supersede their 
queen, seeming to think that she is respon- 
sible for the restricted egg-laying, which 
results from confining her to two or three 
frames. Instead of changing the queen 
from one compartment to another I keep her 
on one side, and supply frames of hatching 
brood from other colonies, to the side where 
the cells are being built. By this plan there 
are never very many unsealed larve in the 
hive at any time, and always an immense 
force of nurses, eager to build queen-cells 
and feed larve. By keeping a best breeder 
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on one side, on two or three frames, the 
larve will be superabundantly fed with the 
larval food, and very easily transferred. 

‘*Drone comb in shaken swarms,’’ page 
1055. Mr. Gill’s method of making forced 
swarms 1s very good indeed (I say this be- 
cause I use the same method with good re- 
sults). But, really, Mr. Morrison’s ‘‘little 
half-story,’’ with full sheets of foundation, 
may be used with splendid results where 
one wants nearly all the honey in the su- 
pers, as I know from an extensive trial. 
Put such a big swarm in a shallow case, 
with abundant super room, and they will 
very often swarm out. Hive them in two 
cases, with abundant super-room, and they 
will stay. They will almost invariably 
build comb and rear brood (while storing 
in the supers) in the upper case only, for 
the first week, so at the next trip to the 
yard the lower case is removed. Ofcourse, 
they will then occupy and fill more supers 
than they would if they had been hived in a 
full-depth eight-frame hive. 

Atone yard there was a shortage of shal- 
low cases having but one for each swarm. 
There was a lot of rims of light stuff, four 
inches deep, used to hold chaff cushions; so 
when hiving the forced swarms I put one 
of these empty rims under each shallow 
case. At the next trip every swarm was 
found doing good work, and the light rims 
removed. 

Boise, Ida. 























PUTTING SWARMS BACK ON COMBS INSTEAD 
OF FOUNDATION. 

I have been studying on the different 
plans given in these columns for putting 
back swarms. I want totry the plan next 
summer of letting the bees swarm out, and 
then taking away four of the middle frames 
of brood. Instead of putting back four 
frames of foundation, would it do just as 
well to use frames of comb? I have lots of 
them. Another question is this: If a queen 
gets into the habit of having a small brood- 
nest the first summer, is she supposed to be 
of any use after that? Some hives seem to 
have queens whose bees are allowed to fill 
the brood-nest too full of honey. 

Farris, Wash. ANITA A. BYERS. 

[This was referred to Dr. Miller, who re- 
plies:] 

Combs will answer as well as foundation 
in carrying out your treatment of swarms. 

Restricting a queen as to laying in her 
first summer is not likely to make any ap- 
preciable difference in her second summer’s 
work. 
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Having answered the questions asked, let 
me answer one you haven’t asked. by say- 
ing how your proposed treatment of swarms 
is likely to succeed. Swarming will be de- 
layed, and in somecases prevented entirely, 
by taking away four frames of brood or less 
before preparations for swarming have pro- 
ceeded too far; and the nearer to completion 
those preparations, the more difficult to per- 
suade the bees to give up all thought of 
swarming. When preparations are com- 
pleted, and they have actually proceeded to 
the act of swarming, no light thing will 
dissuade them; and after the removal of 
four frames of brood you may pretty safely 
count on their swarming out again. 

C. C. MILLER. 


QUEENS THAT DO BETTER WORK THE SEC- 
OND SEASON. 


The queen I got from you two years ago 
last June did very poorly the first summer. 
but the second summer she did a good deal 
better. GEO. F. LESLIE. 

Edgecliff, Pa. 


[Friend L., this sometimes happens, but 
I think not often enough, as a rule, to pay 
trying a queen that makes a poor record the 
first season. Ofcourse, we want to be sure 
she has a good chance — plenty of bees to 
start with, and everything favorable. Ihave 
sometimes kept queens for special reasons 
through a second season, even though they 
would not seem to be able to produce the 
usual amount of brood the first year; and I 
remember a few cases where they seemed 
to be better the second year * We keep im- 
ported queens usually as long as they live, 
even though they sometimes get so old as to 
lay only a few eggs—that is, where the 
queen has been a valuable one, and we 
want her eggs for rearing stock. It has 
been suggested that very prolific queens 
sometimes exhaust themselves the first sea- 
son, but I have not been able to find any 
such. The queen that produces a tremen- 
dous lot of bees the first summer will be 
very likely to do the same thing, or nearly 
the same thing, the summer after.—A. I. R.] 


FLAT COVERS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 

Referring to covers for hives, page 1044, 
you say, ‘*‘ The fact is, clear wide boards 
in sufficient quantities to care for the trade 
for such covers can not be bought at any 
price.’’ I suppose you mean pine lumber 
that wide can not be procured; but I am 
using flat covers made of California red- 
wood, and I buy it at retail for 6 cents a 
foot, which is the same price I would have 
to pay for clear pine 12 inches or over in 
width. 

I can buy redwood from 10 to 24 feet long, 
and 4 to 24 inches wide, all clear, and 
dressed both sides, at the price mentioned. 
Our lumber-dealer tells me it will not 





* Not very long ago friend Doolittle mentioned in 
the American Bee Journal a queen that was condemned 
the first season ; but the next year she proved to be 
the best queen the man ever owned. 
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shrink, swell, warp, check, nor rot after it 
is thoroughly seasoned. I use the ten- frame 
Dovetailed hive, and have to buy boards 18 
inches wide, as the redwood is all cut to vary 
two inches in width. I used some for cov- 
ers during the past summer, and they are 
on the hives at present on the winter stands, 
and they are as good as when new. I nail 
a piece of 34-inch hoop iron across the end 
with 2-penny fine wire nails nailed about 
two inches apart on opposite edges (but I 
think a channel iron as used on your new 
Danzenbaker nailless cover would be bet- 
ter), and give them three coats of good 
paint. L. M. GILBERT. 
Naperville, Ill. 


[Yes, I was referring to pine, and in this 
section the redwood would be even more ex- 
pensive. But a cover of lumber costing 6 
cts. per foot is rather expensive. If we had 
to furnish covers for our trade costing this 
figure the price on hives would have to be 
advanced higher still. 

Redwood is a fine timber, and will warp 
and twist as little as axy lumber known. 
I have seen many such covers in use in Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona; but let me advise you 
to cleat your covers ateachend. Thestrap 
iron, such as you describe, would hardly 
be rigid enough.-——-ED. ] 





CAGING QUEENS TO PREVENT SWARMING. 


I intend to cage some of my queens this 
summer, to prevent swarming. Let me 
know what sort of cage is needed, if any 
candy is needed, and how long she must be 
caged. Do any of the big-honey producers 
cage their queens? What do you think of 
it? SUBSCRIBER. 

Manhasset, L. I., Dec. 27. 


[Any kind of cage that will permit of a 
small supply of soft sugar candy will be 
suitable for caging the queen. While the 
candy is not absolutely necessary, perhaps, 
it is advisable to have it where the gueen 
can get to it but not the dees. 

I do not know of any large honey-pro- 
ducers who are practicing the method un- 
less it is P. H. Elwood, of Starkville, N. 
Y. We tried it, but thought it discouraged 
the working energy of the bees.—ED. ] 





PRICE FOR HELP IN THE APIARY. 


If a man has several colonies of bees on 
his farm, and desires an experienced 
apiarist to take charge of and manage 
them for the season, what condition or terms 
would be considered right to both the par- 
ties? W. H. Kerr. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.,Dec. 1, 1903. 


[The price for bee-help will depend a 
great deal on the price of labor in your vi- 
cinity. You may have to pay all the way 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a day; but if you have 
only a few colonies it would not pay to have 
hired help. But perhaps you refer to keep- 
ing bees on shares. If so, the rule is for 
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one party to furnish the bees and all the 
supplies except the sections, and receive all 
of the increase and half the honey and wax; 
and the other party is to have his half of the 
honey and wax, but not the increase.— Ep. ] 


HONEY-EXTRACTOR DRIVEN BY FOOT POW- 
ER; A GOOD IDEA. 

I take pleasure in showing a kink which 
saved me one hand or one whole helper, for 
that matter. The sketch shows the ar- 
rangement. The comb-box is at the right 
hand, and the uncapping-can at the left, 
and a little in front. I uncap two combs 
and place them in the extractor; start the 
crank with the hand, then work the treadle. 








While doing this I take another comb, un- 
cap, and place it in the comb-box. I now 
turn the frames in the machine, start it 
agoing again, and take another frame; un- 
cap, and exchange the combs, and proceed 
as before. When one foot gets tired I push 
the treadle to the dotted lines, and use the 
other. There is no change of position ex- 
cept to turn the arms and shoulders from 
right to left, and reach ahead to the ex- 
tractor—no stooping. A two-frame extrac- 
tor of the Novice type runs very easily. 
The treadle is 1X2¥% in. by 3 long, with a 
piece of broom wiretothecrank. Whenever 
you wish to turn by hand you can do so any 
minute. 

To make a brush, cut a 3% rope 9 in. long; 
unravel, and lay out flat. Nail two sticks, 
one on each side, and bring the other ends 
close together for a handle. It is ahead of 
any thing for me. I learned how to make 
brush from a man by the name of Crow. If 
nails are driven about 1% in. apart, so the 
points will about come together, you will 
have the stiffness as well as the friction to 
hold the rope strands. 

I have made about 100 hives by nailing— 
no halving, mitering, nor dovetailing. I 
have used these three or four years, and 


not one has given way. Of course, most . 


people will buy their hives, and they can 
be dovetailed cheaply with machinery. 
Pittsville, Wis. A. B. WHITE. 


[Your foot power and general system of 
extracting are very good; and on the small 
light-running non-reversing extractors it 
will do very well. 

The method of making the brush is some- 
thing that has been in use for a good many 
years. It is good, however.—Ep. ] 
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A COLD-BLAST GERMAN SMOKER. 


Smokers seem to form an important fea- 
ture in America. The smoker I like best 
of all is the one invented by bee-master 
Dathe, in Germany. It is something like 
a pipe, and must be held with the teeth. 
The top part can be opened, and the pipe 
may be filled with dry stuff. I always use 
very cheap tobacco. By blowing inthe mouth- 








piece, and holding a match under the pipe, 
the stuff beginsto burn. The advantage of 
this pipe is that both the hands are kept free 
for working, and a puff of smoke can be giv- 
en just when and where it is needed, without 
stopping the work. The pipe is made of 
brass or tin. C. KNEPPELHOUT. 
Driebergen, Holland, Dec. 30, 1903. 


[This smoker embodies the well-known 
principle of the atomizers found at the drug- 
stores, and is, therefore, in effect a cold- 
blast smoker in that it creates a vacuum 
near the nozzle, causing the smoke to be 
sucked from the burning fue], and to be 
blown out through the nozzle. These mouth 
smokers have never been very popular in 
this country.—ED. ] 


GOOD WINTERING IN A CELLAR WITH A 
FURNACE; HOW IT WAS DONE. 

I am much interested in wintering bees 
in a cellar witha furnace. I hada furnace 
in my cellar for several years until last 
season. Did I have the courage to try to 
winter bees in such a place? The main 
part of my cellar where the furnace is, is 
20X20; then there is an L 9X14. This I 
partitioned off by setting 2X4’s up onend 
and siding up on both sides. This lefta 
space of 4 inches which I packed with saw- 
dust. This is a n‘n-conductor of heat. I 
have a door through this partition. connect- 
ing the two cellars. I have a north win- 
dow and outside door in this ‘‘cold storage,’’ 
as I callit. In this room I have all my 
vegetables for winter use. Last winter I 
placed 22 colonies of bees in this storage 
place—the lightest I could pick out. I kept 
this place as near 45 degrees as possible by 
opening the window. If it got too cold I 


opened the door, letting in some heat. Now, 
how did the bees come out? Just perfectly 
clean, and as sweet as when put in. When 
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I set them out they spotted but little. | 
don’t think they consumed over 3 lbs. each 
while in the cellar. Now, I have over 30 
in test this winter; and, say—what a fine 
place to keep vegetables! This could be 
kept nearly at the freezing-point. 

If any one having a furnace in his cellar 
will partition it off with a sawdust pack- 
ing, he will find it all right. I could not 
see that fresh air from the windows did 


any hurt so long as it was dark. I darken 
the window from the outside. 
Jackson, Mich. W. D. Soper. 


[Your arrangement is ideal, providing 
you can keep the temperature from going 
too high. The furnace offers one advan- 
tage in that it enables one to raise the tem- 
perature when it is too low.—ED. ] 


MAPLE SUGAR AS A BEE-FEED. 


Can you tell me whether it was ever tried 
to feed bees with maple sugar, and wheth- 
er this same sugar is good for a stimulant? 

Gilpin, Md. H. S. KRUMLINE. 


[Syrup made of maple sugar or maple 
molasses has been given the bees a good 
many times. Unless the sugar is of very 
poor quality it would be cheaper to use reg- 
ular granulated sugar, from which a more 
wholesome syrup could be secured. We 
have used maple-sugar cakes of poor quali- 
ty, putting the same on top of the frames, 
to stimulate the bees in the spring, but we 
do not advise it as a midwinter food, as it 
would be liable to bring on dysentery be- 
fore spring.— Ep. | 





SHALL BEES BE ALLOWED TO HAVE WINTER 
FLIGHTS WHEN SNOW IS ON THE 
GROUND? 

I should like to know if it would be nec- 
essary to block up the entrance of a hive 
when the ground is covered with snow on a 
warm day, when the bees fly out on the 
snow and die. My entrance is about 4x% 
This morning I put a piece of wood 
half way across the entrance, and this noon 
they have been flying out and falling on the 
snow. I have now got the entrance up with 
wire netting. C. WUETIG. 

Blue Island, IIl. 


[It is a little difficult to answer your 
question as you put it. As ageneral thing 
we may say that a midwinter flight for 
bees is beneficial—especially soif their ab- 
domens have become distended with fecal 
matter. There are times when I have been 
satisfied that it would have been better to 
have the entrances entirely closed, for some- 
times the sunlight will induce bees to fly 
out in an atmosphere just a little too chilly 
for them to get back. The consequence is, 
thousands and thousands of them rush out 
into the sunshine, and, becoming chilled, 
they alight on the hives, and even in the 
snow, where they perish. If the entrance 
is shut at all it had better be closed with 
snow rather than with wire cloth. I think 
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we may conclude this: After the bees have 
had their first flight it would be better to 
keep them in, especially if the air is chilly; 
but if it is quite warm, a flight will do no 
harm, but, rather, good.—Ebp.] 











I started in the spring with 12 colonies; bought 25 
more in box stands; transferred them and increased 
to 60, and took over 6000 lbs. of honey. This is my 
third year with modern hives. J. C. PETERSON. 

Devine, Tex., Feb. 4. 














A GOOD IOWA REPORT FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 
From 108 Iincreased to 210, and took 13.703 Ibs. sur- 
plus, or about 127 lbs. per colony, spring count, which 
we consider good for Central Iowa. 
Colo, Ia., Feb. 15. D. E. LHOMMEDIEU. 


ONLY ONE FAILURE IN 24 ‘YEARS. 


I have 100 colonies in the cellar, mostly in Quinby 
hives. I started with such, and have done well. I 
never missed a paying crop but one in 24 years, I 
don’t run after fads, nor change for every thing new 
that I see, even if I seeit in GLEANINGS. 

Springfield, Ont., Jan 24. JOHN YODER. 





FROM 35 COLONIES 3000 LBs. 


My report is 3000 lbs. from 35 colonies. One swarm, 
hived late in June, made 147 lbs. comb honey, and had 
plenty of stores for winter. My hives that had not 
swarmed for six years castswarms Some went back 
and went to work with arush. Bees are wintering 
well. Wo. G. SNODGRASS. 

Montrose, Mo., Feb. 12. 


FROM 24 COLONIES (4 QUEENLESS) TO 37, AND 1645 LBs, 
OF HONEY. 

I had 20 colonies with laying queen, and four with- 
out, this spring. I increased to 37, and had 1045 lbs. of 
comb, 600 lbs. extracted. I think that was good for 
this cold season. It was gathered in June and ten 
daysin July. No fall honey here 

Benzonia, Mich., Feb. 8. JAMES E. HARWOOD. 


REPORT FOR 1903. 


From 25 colonies (most of them not much better 
than nuclei), spring count, I havesold and given away 
to date. as follows: 2142 lbs bulk comb; 1764 Ibs. ex- 
tracted; 93 4x5 sections of honey; 37% lbs. of beeswax; 
24 nuclei (with queens), and five queens. I now have 
left 32 co'onies (nearly all of them in good order), and 
a little honey still unsold. M. A. SALAZAR. 

Cotulla, Tex., Feb. 2. 





FROM 60 To 125, AND 8514 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 


May 1 I had 60 colonies, but three of them were 
queenless. and some of the others were weak. Then I 
increased them during the season to 125, and received 
8850 sections of finished section comb honey, or 8544 
lbs. The hives are all eight-frame Dovetailed. with 
all the frames wired, and full sheets of foundation in 
every one. The supers all take the plain 4% section. 
I keep a!l queens = and replace when two years 
old, unle-s extra good. I am very well pleased with 

your make of hives. Isend you a photograph of my 
oney. JOHN R. MILLARD, 
Knoxville, Ia., Jan. 18. 


[The photo mentioned shows‘a lot of beautiful honey 
that might make any bee-keeper’s heart glad, stacked 
up in neat cases and nice square piles clear to the 
ceiling of a very nice and tidy honey-room Ifthe 
picture had not been too dark I should have been glad 
to give it to our readers.—A I. R ] 





FROM 6 TO 20, AND ONE TON OF HONEY. 
I started in last spring with s‘x colonies of Carnio- 
lans; took one ton of extracied alfalfa honey, with an 
increase to 23 colonies. Bees are now all in first-class 
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condition, in Simplicity 8-frame hives, with only oil- 
cloth under the covers. Lowest, 10 degrees below; 
average about zero for January at daylight, but bees 
had a fly almost daily. Plenty of fine land yet open 
for homesteading here. 

Italian bees will probably do nearly as well if they 
do not swarm too much. S. W. MORRISON. 

Ignacio, Col., Feb. 6. 





A SCHOOL MA’AM’S REPORT. 


My mother, who is now 80 years of age, thorough] 
enjoys reading your Home Taiks, and Notes of Travel, 
as well as the‘articleson bees and honey. 

About 17 years ago a runaway swarm of bees cluster- 
ed onatreein our yard. We secured the bees ina 
barrel, but knew nothing about caring for them until 
we saw a copy of GLEANINGS. We subscribed and 
sent fora few eight-frame hives, which are so easily 
handled that mother’s love for bees was increased 
many fold. We now have nine hives, which are all an 
old hod of 80 and a school-teacher’s daughter can suc- 
cessfully care for. We love our bees. and I must say 
that they behave remarkably well Weare not afraid 
cf them, and they do not seem tofear us. Our crop of 
honey could not be excelled in quality and finds ready 
sale at 15 cents in the summer and 20 in the winter. 
Your articles about ‘‘the cabin in the woods” have 
been so interesting that we have often wished we 
might *‘ step over’ and see the cabin, the peach-trees, 
and that Se. 

No publication has ever given my dear mother more 
real pleasure than GLEANINGS. MARY MARTIN. 

Petersburg, I1l., Jan. 21. 


$101.10 FROM A SINGLE COLONY OF BEES IN ONE SEASON. 


I have a wonderful story to tell about keeping bees, 
and it is a true story, as I can demonstrate by entering 
into the particulars. I thought at first I would pub- 
lish it in some of the bee-papers ; but upon more ma- 
ture thought I concluded to wait until I did the thing 
again; but it was never done again, even though I 
tried it over and over. 

I made out of one Italian hive of bees. which cost me 
nothing (the fellow gave them to me), the enormous 
sum of $101.10. This may seem to you old bee-men 
fishy; but I made my own hives; all the outlay I had 
was for sections, foundation, and a little lumber. 
Some of it was there for the using. 

With just a suggestion or two you may see a little 
light on the subject. First, it was the best honey sea- 
son [ have ever seen—none like it before or since; 
honey-plants galore, and honey-dew on plant and leaf 
everywhere. - Secondly, I sold every pound of my 
honey at ‘0 cents, and kept none. In the fall I sold 
the bees for $500 per hive. Thirdly. they multiplied 
to nine colonies. The old one sent off three. the first 
swarm sent out two, the second two, and the third 
one, making nine in all, which brought $45.00 of it, 
and the rest was in honey sold. Now, I have the fig- 
ures for it, and “ don’t you forget it." 

I never had this printed but I did have men who 
make bee-keeping a business come to see me tu know 
how it was done. Well, it wasn’t done at all—it just 
happened, though I thought for several years after- 
ward it was done, and I didit; but my later an‘ longer 
experience taught me it just happened through and 
by a set of contingent. unusual circumstances and 
likely never to occur again; at least this is my thought 
about it now. S. R. FERGUSON. 

Sumner, Ia., Jan. 18, 1904. 


[Friend Ferguson seems to bea little afraid it was 
un wice to tell this storv, as few people will believe it. 
If he had taken and read the journals for the past for- 
ty years, I think he would have found several similar 
reports -~perhaos some larger. There is a valuable 
point in the story, that has come up many t mes. 
Wonderful things may be accomplished by natural 
swarming during a favorable season. I had one simi- 
lar experience that was given in the American Bee 
Journal before GLEANINGS was published. One of 
the requisites is to havea queen full of vim. and one 
that will transmit this very vim to her daughters; then 
let them get the swarming-fever; and. if the honey 
holds out. this one colony will make a good-sized 
apiary in one season, and may give you quite a lot of 
honey besides. When I read father Quinby’s first 
book on bee-keeping in box hives and natural swarm- 
ing, I felt a strong inclination for a time torun an 
apiary on just that plan. In the above narration 
there was a good colony of Italian bees to start with— 
very likely the young queens proved to be, many of 
them, or most of them, hybrids; but this would not 
hurt the final outcome.—A. I. R.J 
















OUR 
HOMES, 


BY A.1.ROOT. 








Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and perse- 
cute you, and say all manner of evil against you false- 
ly, for my sake.—Marrt. 5:11. 

When I came back from Northern Michi- 
gan last summer I was asked totake a par- 
ticular class of boys in our Sunday-school; 
I was also told that those boys, or perhaps 
I should call them young men, were nota 
very easy class to manage; and the super- 
intendent said he hoped I would be able to 
keep them in order, and do them some good, 
as many of the best teachers had about 
given them up. In accordance with this I 
prepared myself carefully with the lesson, 
and did my very best to get the boys inter- 
ested in scme way, and hold their attention. 
It kept me pretty busy, but I succeeded 
rather better than I had reason to expect 
from what I had heard. They were really 
a nice lot of young men in many respects, 
children of well-to-do parents, and pretty 
well posted on what is going on all over the 
world; and for several Sundays I really en- 
joyed teaching the class. When I told them 
I was sorry I should have to be away again 
for a month or more, I had one of my 
pleasant surprises, for two or three express- 
ed regret, and said they wished I could 
keep the class all the time. 

While it is true I was succeeding fairly 
well with the class, it is a/so true that there 
was a good deal of disorder and outside 
talking. The secretary told me the class 
had had no quarterlies for a long time, be- 
cause they just tore them up as fast as they 
were received. They had a lesson-paper 
each Sunday, but these were usually torn 
up to make wads to throw at each other. 

I presume the average Sunday-school 
teacher will think, when I confess I allow- 
ed more or less of this work to go on, it is 
somewhat a question whether I was really 
doing the boys any good. When the class 
was small, or when the ringleaders were 
absent, I got along very well; but when the 
whole ten were present it kept me about as 
busy as any job I ever undertook. I almost 
began to dread God’sholy day. Of course, 
it set me to praying for the class; but, with 
scarcely an exception, when the lesson 
closed I felt happy. The Holy Spirit 
seemed to say, not exactly, perhaps, ‘‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant,’’ but 
it did say to me that I had done fairly well; 
and I felt happy because I had made the ef- 
fort. I felt happy because I had reason to 
think I was gaining the friendship, little 
by little, of each one of those boys. 

During Mrs. Root’s sickness, however, I 
was absent several Sundays; and when I 
got back I seemed to have lost my grip on 
the class. I kept thinking each Sunday I 
would get back; but Satan seemed to have 
gotten the better of me—v/e had a better 
grip. The class kept getting worse and 
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worse. Now, very likely some of these same 
young men will read what I am saying 
here in print. In view of this, may God 
help me to be ‘‘ wise as serpents, and harm- 
less as doves.’’ In talking with the super- 
intendent and the pastor of our church in 
regard to the matter, they both decided I 
had been too easy with the young men. 
Let me give you an illustration. 

Our church has been recently warmed 
with steam radiators. There is a very 
pretty radiator in our class-room. When 
the class is all on hand, some of the boys 
are obliged to sit very near this radiator. 
Our radiators are all equipped with up to- 
date automatic air-valves that cost quite a 
sum of money. We were told the radiators 
would not be complete without them; but 
that when thus equipped there need be no 
shutting and opening of valves to let the air 
out. These valves are automatic, needing 
no manipulation or handling. Well, these 
young men had got into a fashion of med- 
dling with the air-valve. They would twist 
it one way and then the other, and change 
the adjustment, etc. First one boy and 
then the other would be meddling with it. 
When I mentioned the matter to our pastor 
he said I ought to insist on prompt obedi- 
ence in such matters; and that if nothing 
else would do I should stop the lesson until 
I had gained obedience, even though it 
broke up the class. Just once in my life I 
sent a young man home because he deliber- 
ately disobeyed orders in the Sunday-school 
class; but I have been sorry since then that 
I did it. He felt very much hurt; and when 
he was transferred to another class he be- 
haved himself like a gentleman. This 
would look as if it were the fault of the 
teacher rather than that of the boy. May 
God help us, who are trying to teach in our 
Sunday-schools, to be sure, before we re- 
sort to severe measures, that the fault is zo¢ 
with the teacher, but with the pupil. Now 
please, dear friends, do not jump to the con- 
clusion that I would advise a teacher to re- 
sign, and conclude that he has no ability, 
just because he has trouble, or, say, such 
troubles as I have mentioned. 

Yesterday, Feb. 14, my class behaved 
worse than ever. I finally stopped proceed- 
ings, and told them that I feared the class 
would have to be broken up. Several said, 
‘* All right, break it up;’’ but it had the 
effect of quieting them for a while. I said 
something like this: 

‘* Boys, you are my personal friends—at 
least I believe you are. It will not only be 
a disgrace to you if the class is broken up, 
but a disgrace to me, because I shall have 
to admit that I am not equal to the task of 
keeping order; that I have not a faculty, 
even with the long years of experience I 
have had in Sunday-school work, for main- 
taining discipline. It will also cast a slur 
on our whole Sunday-school to have it pub- 
licly said that there was a class of boys in 
it that no one could manage. Now, I might 
send you home one by one because you re- 
fuse to obey orders; but I do not want to do 
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that. Whatever I do, I wish to maintain 
your respect. I am praying that God may 
help me to hold your confidence and your 
good will, whatever may happen. Last of 
all, most of you are church-members. 

We got along pretty well after that. Usu- 
ally, before closing a lesson I give the boys 
a hint of what is going on in the scientific 
world. One evening I gave them a glimpse 
of my specimen of radium which I have told 
you about. On this particular Sunday I 
said, just before the last bell rang, ‘‘ Do 
you know, friends, that two Ohio boys, or 
young men, rather, have outstripped the 
world in demonstrating that a /flying-ma- 
chine can be constructed without the use of a 
balloon? During the past few months these 
two boys have made a machine that actual- 
ly flew through the air for more than half 
a mile, carrying one of the boys with it. 
This young man is not only a credit to our 
State, but to the whole country and to the 
world.’’ 

‘*Where dothe boys live? What are their 
names?’’ said a chorus of voices. 

‘*Their names are Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, of Dayton, Ohio.’’ 

‘*“When and where did their machine 
fiyr” 

‘‘ Their experiments were made just be- 
fore winter set in, on the Atlantic coast, at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., at a place where there 
are several miles of soft sand blown up by 
the wind. They chose that sandy waste so 
that, in case of an accident, they would not 
be apt to be severely hurt by falling. For 
the same reason they managed it so as to 
keep the machine within five or ten feet of 
the ground. As soon as we have warm 
weather they are going on with their exper- 
iments. The machine was made something 
after the fashion of a box kite. A gaso- 
line-engine moved propeller wheels that 
pulled it against the wind. When. they 
make their next trial I am going to try to 
be on hand and see the experiment.”’ 

This little story seemed to have the ef- 
fect I expected it would. They seemed to 
have forgotten the unpleasantness about 
maintaining order, and I was thanking 
God that I had been enabled to talk as se- 
verely as I did, and yet not arouse any bad 
or vindictive feelings in their hearts; but 
as we pissed out of the door of our room, 
however, one of the tallest and brightest of 
the group said something like this: 

“If they take you up in the machine I 
hope they will let you drop; for we haven’t 
any use for any such ‘old thing’ around 
here.’’ 

I glanced quickly at the speaker’s face 
to see if it was a bit of pleasantry; but he 
simply looked harg and sullen, or at least 
I thought he did. He had been one of the 
worst offenders ¢hat day, and he seemed 
not to have forgotten my severe words after 
all, even though he had listened intently to 
what I had to say about the flying-ma- 
chine. Let me digress a little. 

Years ago, at an open-air meeting among 
aclass of toughs, I read to them in the 


Bible about turning the other cheek also, 
when somebody hits you a blow. One of 
the hearers interrupted me by saying, ‘‘Mr. 
Root, if somebody gives you a clip on one 
side of the head, will you turn the other 
side and let him hit you again ?’’ 


I replied that I would try hard to show 
that kind of spirit. The reply came quick: 

“All right; may be you would; but I 
should like mightily to see it ¢rzed on.’’ 

These words have rung in my ears a good 
many times since then, and it happened 
perhaps nearly thirty years ago. I have 
tried to school myself to receive all kinds of 
clips, and still keep cool and quiet, and not 
feel mentally troubled or worried. Some- 
times I have felt as if it were too much to 
expect any speck of humanity to render, 
under all circumstances, good for evil. A 
few times I have succeeded in looking pleas- 
ant and good-natured, even while stinging 
from a blow, or when inwardly stirred up 
to fierce rebellion. 

On the way home I kept thinking about 
that unkind fling. It seemed as if there 
was an almost satanic ingenuity init. It 
implied, or at least I thought it did, that I 
was getting to be too old to undertake to 
teach a crowd of boys in their teens. Per- 
haps it was Satan that kept suggesting I 
had lost interest in boyish sports —that I 
was getting so well along in years it would 
be better all around if I should cease even 
trying to teach any longer. Could it be 
true I was getting too old to be of any fur- 
ther use among men or among boys? Why, 
just a week or two ago, our family physi- 
cian said, when I started on a little run to 
catch up with the rest of the crowd, ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Root, you run as spry as a boy of six- 
teen instead of a man over sixty;’’ and I 
have prided myself on being as spry, both 
physically and mentally, and, I hope, spir- 
itually, as ever was. As I pondered on 
that speech about being too old to be of any 
further use here in my native town of Me- 
dina, I wondered how many of that class 
were of the same opinion. Had the boys 
been Jaughing at my attempts to control 
them? May be the superintendent thought 
I was too old to undertake to handle sucha 
class. I told Mrs. Root about it, and she 
felt hurt too. I did not enjoy running my 
automobile home from Sunday-school ; and 
during that whole afternoon when I attempt- 
ed to read, that unkind speech kept haunt- 
ing me. I told some of our people about it 
—that is. the grown-up children—the pa- 
rents of our grandchildren — and /¢hey were 
quite indignant. The idea that A. I. Root, 
who had helped to build up the town of 
Medina, was of no further use in it, and 
that it would be a general gain if he could 
be ‘‘ dropped out of a flying-machine’’ or 
gotten rid of in some other way! As I 
thought it over it seemed to me as if the 
sting was greater than if I had been 
knocked over with aclub; but, dear friends, 
it did me good. It set me to praying; and 
my prayers cleared the sky somewhat, es- 
pecially when on bended knees I remember- 
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ed the text at the head of this talk. Zhen 
I began to receive a blessing. The Holy 
Spirit reminded me that I was getting to be 
a little bit proud — proud, perhaps, of my 
past record and of my ability. I needed 
humbling, and God knows I fe/¢ humbled. 
Then a blessing came. I resolved tosee my 
boys, and have atalk withthem. The first 
one I met admitted, with rather downcast 
eyes, that I was right and that they were 
wrong. He said that, in some way, they 
had gotten into a rut, and it seemed hard 
to get out of it; and then he gave me a most 
happy surprise by saying that the tall 
young man had no thought of applying that 
cutting remark to myself. There was a 
mischievous little chap who generally help- 
ed along all the merriment going on in the 
class; and this fellow said, just as they 
were going out, that Ze would not be afraid 
to go up in a flying-machine clear up into 
the air, instead of keeping only ten feet 
from the ground. Then the tall one replied, 
and his answer, /o me,came as he passed me, 
and, I thought, as he was looking at me. 
The answer was, ‘‘ Well, if they do take 
you up I hope they will let you drop, for 
we haven’t any use for any such ‘old 
thing ’ around here.’’ But my pride had 
received a stinging lesson; and while my 
young friend is fully exonerated I hope the 
lesson I received may do me as much good 
as if his remark had in truth been intended 
for my poor self. 

I have had just one other experience late- 
ly in being humbled. There are some more 
strange words in that fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew —I mean the ones right after, where 
we are admonished to ‘‘turn the other 
cheek also.’’ The Savior said, ‘‘If any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also;’’ 
and in the 39th verse we read also, ‘‘ But I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil.’’ 
These admonitions, as I take it, are to 
brace us up against the temptation to de- 
mand coniinually ‘‘ our rights,’’ or, in oth- 
er words, to makea dig fuss about a s7zall in- 
justice. A little difficulty arose about set- 
tling up an account. The transaction oc- 
cured during Mrs. Root’s recovery from her 
recent sickness. She was still weak and 
rather nervous. We were taking great 
pains to have every thing quiet around the 
premises. But this particular business 
transaction could not well be managed else- 
where just then, and I felt sure, even if she 
were listening, she could not gather what 
was going on. Let me digress enough to 
Say that the senses of sick people are some- 
times extremely acute. I know by expe- 
rience that, where one is obliged to lie still 
and watch the hours as they go by, listen- 
ing to hear the clock strike to see how time 
passes, they get so they ‘‘catch on’”’ te 
things that ordinarily would be unnoticed. 

In settling up this affair, which was, 
perhaps, a little complicated, I knew my 
neighbor did not feel pleasant toward me, 
and I made up my mind that I would not 
argue over a difference of three or four dol- 
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lars; but when I was called on to pay 
him twice that amount, which it seemed to 
me I did not justly owe, I, in a courteous 
way, asked for an explanation. My op- 
ponent resented this, and, in spite of my- 
self, 7 got somewhat stirred up. It looked 
then and there as if it were right and prop- 
er to resent extortion, no matter what the 
consequences were. I had good _ sense 
enough, however (thank God) to realize 
that it was not safe for me toopen my mouth 
any further. That little alarm prayer that 
I told you about years ago began to ring 
loudly —that old prayer of mine, ‘‘ Lord, 
help!’’ and I dropped the matter. I sub- 
mitted to what seemed to me great injus- 
tice. Soon after, I passed through the sick- 
room. I was hoping that Mrs. Root had 
not overheard any part of what I have men- 


tioned, but I was a little fearful. She 
beckoned me with her finger. When I told 
her I had submitted for her sake, if for 


nothing else, she suggested that I should 
beg my neighbor’s pardon. Now, right 
here came a big tussle. I do not know that 
it ever before occurred to me, circumstances 
might make it a duty, not only to give way 
to an unjust demand but also to beg par- 
don because you did not submit to the un- 
just demand with a more cheerful spirit. 
When a loved one is on a bed of sickness, it 
is of the utmost importance that there be 
no disturbance or discord going on, espe- 
cially nothing that the sick one shall get 
hold of. Under the circumstances Mrs. 
Root’s slightest wish or even suggestion 
was a law to me, and I made haste to do all 
she suggested. In fact, after I had recov- 
ered a moment I considered I could honest- 
ly beg pardon of my neighbor for even ar- 
guing over the matter of only six or eight 
dollars at that time—that is, I could con- 
sent to give him whatever he asked for, 
whether right or wrong, to avoid any un- 
pleasantness ¢hen and there. And then I 
could see how such a spirit will help us 
to get along in this world. One who fol- 
lows Christ Jesus may be called on to give 
not only his coat but his cloak also; and 
that, too, when the demand for either of 
them is a piece of injustice. Do you not 
see, dear reader, how many lawsuits, fool- 
ish quarrels, fights among neighbors, and 
even murders, might be averted where one 
of the parties is willing to say that, for 
Christ’s sake, he would give up his coat 
and cloak a'so? or, in other words, if one 
of the neighbors who are in a quarrel 
should say, ‘‘My good friend, you are a 
neighbor; and, even though I can not but 
feel that your demand is unjust, I will sub- 
mit to it rather than quarrel over a few 
dollars ;’’ or, if you choose, over a small 
strip of land where there is a division line. 
I have prided myself all my life on being 
ready to be fair and honest in deal. I have 
always prided myself on thinking that / 
certainly am easy to get along with. I do 
not know but I shall have to admit here in 
my old age that, perhaps, I am not always 
easy to get along with after all. It is easy 
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enough for me to agree to what / think is 
fair and just; but when I feel so sure that 
my opponent demands something clear out 
of reason, then I confess it is hard for me 
to give up. And then it is a pretty big 
task, after I have once given up, to be 
obliged to go and beg his pardon when;I 
feel sure that 7 was exactly right and he 
entirely wrong. 

Now, dear friends, if I have succeeded in 
making some beautiful passages in that old 
Bible shine out in a brighter light than 
they ever did before, then I shall be glad. 
If just one poor struggling brother or sister 
who reads GLEANINGS shall feel more in- 
clined to read over and over again the won- 
derful words of the Savior — the words he 
uttered while here on earth, living just such 
a life as we live, then I shall say again, 
‘‘May God be praised.’’ 








THEATERS AND THEIR TENDENCY. 


After my Home paper in the Feb. 1 issue 
was in type I was pleasantly surprised to 
see how a sermon by Dr. Bartlett, of the 
First Congregational Church, Chicago, en- 
dorsed the position I have taken as follows: 


The whole awful catastrophe in the Iroquois theater 
was a combination of tendencies in an unwholesome 
modern life in which ‘graft’? and selfishness and 
money-getting and pleasure-seeking joined hands ina 
revelry of death that has left the city prostrated and 
weeping. But what ofthe future? It is well to point 
out to Christain people who are occasional theater. go- 
ers that they are voluntarily putting themselves into 
the hands ot tricky and unscrupulous men whose only 
care is for the dollar 

Can it be truly said that the theater in any way 
assists the spiritual life or reinforces the work of the 
church? The majority of plays are said to have some- 
thing objectionable in them, and several young men 
have told me this one was no excepiion to the rule. 
Let us walk soberly before God this year, and choose 
our recreations and all our life with eternity in view. 








a 


ADVE Ny 
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HIGH-PRESSURE FARMING. 


Julius Johannsen, of Port Clinton, Ohio, 
a progressive farmer and greenhouse man, 
sends us the following clipping from the 
Watchtower: 


About ten miles from Philadelphia there is a farm of 
fifteen acres. the owner of which has brought it to an 
extremely high state of cultivation The results are 
almost past belief. The matter has been attracting 
the attention of the United States officials, who have 
been keeping tab on the wonderful doings of this farm 
for the past four years. 

I visited the farm, and met the owner personally. 
He is a minister in the nominal church. and manages 
this little farm additionally. On the fifteen acres he 
was supporting, at the time of my visit, twenty-nine 
head of cattle and three horses. He raised all the 
feed for this stock on the fifteen acres. and sold addi- 
tionally considerable hay and grain which he was un- 
able to use. He has a good-sized house and barn on 
the premises; and last year, besides maintaining him- 
self and family from the proceeds of the'farm, cleared 
from it a profit of $2100. He has brought his farm toa 
condition where lt produces three crops ——_- 
without expending a dollar for fertilizers of any kind. 
The vegetation is so heavy and luxuriant that weeds 
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are completely choked out. There is scarcely a weed 
to be found on the place. All this has been done on 
an ordinary clay soil in only twenty years. About 
him on every side are farms many times as large 
where the owners use great quantities of imported fer- 
tilizers, gather only one crop a year, and just manage 
to get along comfortably. C. J. WoopWorRTH. = 

We regret that we have not the full ad- 
dress of the man who owns this fifteen-acre 
farm; but as we havea large number of 
subscribers in and about Philadelphia, I 
hope somebody will tell us more about it. 
Perhaps friend Selzer may be able to tell 
us more of this minister who is doing such 
wonderful work. Twenty-nine head of 
cattle and three horses is what furnishes 
the fertility for the fifteen acres; but it 
occurs to me that this minister must have a 
large family of wideawake boys and girls 
to help, or else he employs a great deal of 
help. After getting further particulars I 
I may decide to visit the place and give it 
a thorough write-up. I know there is a lot 
of high-pressure gardening going on in and 
around Philadelphia; but if I get the idea 
correctly this is not market-gardening but 
regular farming on fifteen acres. In our 
locality I have frequently grown two crops 
on the same ground, and a few times three; 
but to do this, even on fifteen acres, some- 
body, so far as my experience goes, has got 
to do a lot of hard work. 





10% BUSHELS OF POTATOES FROM ONE 
POUND OF SEED IN ONE SEASON. 


Knowing that you are interested in potato-growing, 
and seeing an article in One of the florists’ trade papers 
a short time ayo that may possibly interest you, Iam 
going to send you a copy of it. It reads as follows: 

“I got one pound of the tubers (New Gold Coin po- 
tato) about March 1, 1903, and put them ina box in 
the greenhouse. When sprouted about two inches I 
took the sprouts out and put them in pots. When 
about four inches high I cut the tops off three or four 
leaves above the soil. These cuttings I potted ina 
compost of equal parts sand and soil. Nearly ever 
one rooted; and when four or five inches high I too 
the tops off as before. This was continued until I had 
465 plants from the one pound of tubers. These were 
set in the field at the proper time, and about Septem- 
ber 20 I dug 934 lbs. of potatoes. Had I left them in 
the ground another thirty days I would have hai 100 
to 200 lbs. more, for many of the tubers were not fully 
matured.’’ 

_ Now, the above may not be new to you, and may be 
in common practice among potato-growers who want 
to make the most they can out of a small quantity of 
seed; but while I knew it was an easy way to increase 
them by breaking off the sprouts and planting them 
in soil, it never occurred to me that they could be 
further propagated by cuttings taken from the sprouts. 

Now, Mr. Root, don't be backward about letting me 
know what you want in the plant line; and if I have 
them orcan get them for you, I will be glad to send 


hem. M. PIKE. © 
St. Charles, Ill, 


The above is ‘‘high-pressure’’ garden- 
ing without any question. Sometimes I 
have been afraid that the articles in this 
department did not always really belong 
there; but there is no question about the 
above; and from my experience with a prop- 
erly arranged bed I think there is no ques- 
tion as to its truthfulness. Just now we 
are told in the Scotsman of Dec. 12, sent us 
by Mr. J. S. Townhead, Thornhill, Scot- 
land, of a new potato in that country that 
has been sold for £150 ($726) for one pound 
weight, and the buyer was offered £10 
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(about $50) more than that for it later. 
Now, the man who has this wonderful new 
potato should not only read the above, but 
he had better build a greenhouse, roll up 
his sleeves, and go to work. I may say to 
our readers that friend Pike, who sends 
the above, is ‘‘the chap’’ who sends out 
rooted cuttings of all kinds of greenhouse- 
plants at a price ridiculously low. Send 
for his catalog if you want some nice plants 
to set in the window. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT IN CALIFORNIA. 


We extract the following from arm and 
Fireside: 

It is reported that Yolo County, California, will 
make an exhibit of Japanese buckwheat at the St. 
Louis Exposition. It was planted Aug. | and harvest- 
ed September 16, and yielded about thirty-six bushels 
tothe acre. The first distribution of this variety was 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1888 ‘The annual reports of the department for 
1889 and 1890 show that the yield was one-third greater 
than the Silverhull or other varieties. Seed from such 
crops as that grown in Yolo County would prove of 
great value in the eastern section of the United States. 
as this variety resists drouth better than the common 
ones, and is adapted to all localities, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The above intimates that the crop was se- 
cured in 47 days after sowing. If there is 
no mistake abcut it, I think it is a little re- 
markable. The best crop we ever had— 
over 50 bushels per acre— was harvested in 
65 days after sowing. Another thing, this 
is the first report I have seen of successful 
buckwheat-growing in California. At the 
present price of buckwheat for seed, there 
ought to be ‘‘big money’’ where one takes 
pains in preparing the ground and putting 
it in so as to get a good crop. 








HUMBUGS AND SWINDLES. 

A good many people think I am queer for 
insisting that the editors of home papers 
should consider themselves somewhat re- 
sponsible for the character of the advertise- 
ments they admit to their columns. From 
a medical journal for the home, we copy the 
following as a sample of the kind of adver- 
tising a good many of these home papers 
seem to think are all right for the family 
circle: 

SELF-HYPNOTIC HEALING. 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce the 
hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly at first trial, awaken 
at any desired time, and thereby cure all known diseases and 
bad habits, control your “ dream self,’ become a true som- 
nambulist, pass into a wonderful clairvoyant sleep, see in 
visions things which are going on all over the world, travel 
in spirit to visit any home, and see just what istranspiring ; 
trace up lost and stolen articles, find buried or hidden trea- 
sures ; unravel the secrets of criminals ; read the minds of 
friends and enemies ; locate minerals and valuable mines ; 
make finds and discoveries of untold value; read the very 
thoughts, life-history, and character of any person from the 
cradle to the grave; ‘tell past, present, and future events; 
solve hard questions and problems in the sleep, and remem- 
ber all when awake ; produce the great telepathic function 
of the soul in a norma] state, and develop your psychic fac- 
ulties. This so-called mental-vision lesson will be sent ab- 
solutely free to everybody, positively guaranteed to enable 
you to do the above betore any charge whatever. 

ProF. R. E. D 


Why, it fairly takes one’s breath away 
to read it; and I confess it gives me a sort 
of feeling that my next youngest grand- 
child expressed a few daysago. He is get- 


ting to be very much interested in electrici- 
ty, and I gave him a second-hand 25-cent 
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dry-cell battery with two copper wires, 
and showed him how it would ring a door- 
bell. It was a great wonder to him, and 
he plied me with a great many questions. 
In order to explain it I told him the little 
battery contained lightning such as we see 
in the clouds when it thunders. Then I 
touched one of the wires to the coil on the 
bell, and showed him the electric flashes 
on asmallscale. But it seems my explana- 
tions were almost too vivid and real; for he 
became frightened at the bottled-up light- 
ning, and, backing away from it, said, 
‘* Take it away, grandpa —take it away.’’ 
Now, I have something the same feeling 
that four-year-old Wynne had toward the 
electrical apparatus. If I had any faithin 
the professor’s ability to do all he tells, 
‘without stopping to catch breath,”’ I 
think I too, would say, ‘‘ Take it away, 
take it away—lI do not want any such terri- 
ble power.’”’ 

We sent for the wonderful secrets, and 
received a great amount of printed matter; 
but after the professor has declared over 
and over again that you are not to pay a 
cent until you do all he says, he wants 
$5 00 before he starts in. His regular fee 
is $50; but if you send him five he trusts 
you for the balance. If he does not dem- 
onstrate himself to be the ‘‘ boss’’ liar of 
the universe, he comes pretty near it in 
his advertisement; and yet I suppose there 
are persons who will send him the $5.00. 


SEEDS 


Almost every one is thinking 
of planting garden now. To 
have the best garden you must 
plant the best seeds. Let us 
start you on the road to suc- 
cess. 

@We are successors to the 
seed business of Mr. A. I. Root. 
*“‘The best seed at the lowest 
prices’’ was his motto and the 
one we are following. 

@ Have you seen our catalog? 
Write us a postal, mentioning 
Gleanings, and we will send 
you acopy, and includea trial 
pacKage of our improved 
Fordhook Fancy tomato. 


E. C. Green @ Son, 


Seedsmen, 
Medina, - - 




















Ohio. 








